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THE TWO GREATEST ENGLISHMEN: 
SHAKESPEARE AND CHURCHILL? 


‘Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show, 
To whom all scenes (i.e. stages) of Europe owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time!’ 


THESE lines by Ben Jonson, inspired 300 years ago in tribute 
to Shakespeare, are as appropriate in our time to Sir Winston 
Churchill, the allusion to Europe being particularly apposite to the 
statesman whom every Western country has delighted to honour 
since 1940. They link together in fame two great Elizabethans. And 
are not the two men whom Jonson’s lines fit so well the two greatest 
Englishmen who have ever lived? Others in our history indeed have 
high claim to greatness—King Alfred, Henry II, Queen Elizabeth I, 
Cromwell, Milton, Darwin, Chatham; but if the now fashionable 
questionnaire were to be canvassed, “Who are the two greatest 
Englishmen who have ever lived?’, a majority of the votes would 
surely be cast for Shakespeare and Churchill. 

Some will suggest that two men so different in attributes and 
attainment cannot properly be compared; but greatness, of course, 
can be achieved irrespective of career, and to this may be added 
that these two have very much in common. Both are supreme types 
of the English-speaking race—Churchill’s American blood by no 
means precludes him from being a throwback to the Elizabethan 
Englishman. Shakespeare, like him, was first and foremost intensely 
English and intensely patriotic. Adventurous, unconventional, and 
uninhibited, both poet and statesman were turbulent in youth, 
Shakespeare stealing his deer, Churchill idle at Harrow, exerting 
himself only in such subjects as caught his interest; defying 
Kitchener in the Sudan and instructing General Buller on the art 
of war when they were in the same ship bound for South Africa in 
: 1899. Shakespeare, in Dr Johnson’s words, was ‘a needy adventurer’ 
when he walked to London in 1586—words not quite applicable to 
Churchill, but by the standards of his class and his day he was 
badly off; he had his way to make, and earned a living by joining 
the minor military expeditions which were common at the turn of 
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the century, either as a soldier or as a war correspondent, and then 
writing books about them. Soldiering was in them both. Almost 
certainly Shakespeare spent some of his early years in the army. 


But we shall come to that later. Both men overflowed with the gust | 


of life, restless with mental and physical energies, driven by some 
elemental pressure which had to find its outlet. Both had genius 
without eccentricity, taut nerves without fads. They knew how to 
combine greatness with normality. Shakespeare, the inspired poet, 


was most practical in business, a money-making actor; Churchill, | 


the master of detail, bubbled with ideas. Both had the broad 
familiar humour of the average Englishman. Yet neither can be 
contained in any conventional category. Like Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
each of them was many persons in one. Nor did either of them put 
human beings into categories. Shakespeare does not classify or 
parody. Each person, even the lesser figures—Dogberry, Touchstone, 
Lance, Parolles, Quince, Mistress Quickly—is a real person; one 
may almost say a living person. For they live on, like Shakespeare’s 
more famous figures, eternal citizens of the world of literature, 
about whom monographs are still being written—and not only in 
this country; who but Shakespeare has created characters who find 
biographers in so many languages? Churchill, similarly, gave to 
every man his worth—he was shocked when he learned that a 
council house, a home for Englishmen to live in, was officially 
described as ‘an accommodation unit.’ 

Both could dream—and were practical to the point of ruthless- 
ness. Both had free and open natures, and found time in busy lives 
to form close friendships and to enjoy life. Both could—without 
casting any aspersions—be described as Rabelaisian. But they sat 
loose on their comforts and at any moment would plunge into the 
maelstrom of discomfort, strife, and danger. 

Each, in short, has the indefinable quality of genius. The inspira- 
tion of Shakespeare’s language is beyond the reach of intellectual 
explanation. It has been described as an intoxication with words. 
The English language was, in his day, still in process of formation, 
and none more than Shakespeare contributed to make it what it has 
since become. If he could not find the word he wanted he invented 
it. He was careless of grammar (‘Envy of less happier lands’}— 
images and flashing phrases sprang into his mind like chords and 
passages of music into the mind of a composer; and he was born 
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with the craft of the theatre in his bones. Other writers flourished 
in that age of expansion; Shakespeare towers over them as Mont 
Blanc towers over the rest of the Alpine peaks, some of them not 
much inferior (if Marlowe had lived longer he might have reached 
to the same height). The jet of inspiration, to be sure, is never con- 
tinuous, and Shakespeare was unceasingly at work to have a play 
ready for his next appearance on the boards; many of his lines, 
therefore, were written when the jet was not playing. But the best 
parts of his theatre contain hardly a line that does not bear his 
personal stamp. He needed no dictionary to help him in his writing, 
but plots he frequently, nay usually, borrowed from others. He 
helped himself freely to lesser men’s compositions—the law of copy- 
right was rudimentary and little observed—and transmuted them 
by his genius. His famous mistake in giving Bohemia a coast-line 
(in A Winter's Tale) stemmed from the story on which he was 
basing his play; he had not taken the trouble to verify. And many 
of his unusual words were taken from foreign languages or from 
Latin. It was not long since Latin had ceased to be the language of 
the Protestant Church, not much further back since French had 
been the language of the law and the court. It came naturally to 
Shakespeare to write ‘sans’ for ‘without’ when Jaques soliloquized 
on old age in As You Like It. His simplest sentiment is conveyed 
with such vividness that to this day our conversation abounds in 
phrases of his making. A long list of them could be drawn up of 
those which are still in common parlance: Thereby hangs a tale; 
An ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own; Laid on with a trowel; 
The milk of human kindness; What’s done cannot be undone; 
Mother-wit; It is meat and drink to me; The game’s afoot; What 
have we here?; The why and wherefore; A milk-sop; The lie direct; 
A word in your ear; Who loved not wisely but too well; Men were 
deceivers ever; What’s in a name?; Ay, there’s the rub; hugger- 
mugger. But once we get into Hamlet almost every scene contains 
a homely phrase which is now embedded in the English language. 
We all speak Shakespeare whether we know it or not. 

When, some eighty years ago, Mr Gladstone advocated that the 
Turks should be turned ‘bag and baggage’ out of Europe, did he 
know that he was plagiarizing Touchstone? A little further back a 
great European figure, Bismarck, coined (it was supposed) the perti- 
nent epigram, at the time when Prussia and Austria were rivals for 
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the leadership of Germany, that when two men are riding the same 
horse, one must sit in front and the other behind—had he just been 
reading the lines in Much Ado About Nothing—‘An two men 
ride of a horse one must sit behind’? 

Shakespeare’s plays have of course been translated into all the 
languages of civilization. They are as well known in Germany, 


Denmark, and France, in America and the other English-speaking 
countries, as in his native land; an annual Shakespeare Festival is | 
held at Stratford, Connecticut, and at the Canadian Stratford, as | 


well as on the Avon. When little else was reaching Russia from the 
West, Shakespeare pierced the Iron Curtain—Russia’s most promi- 
nent film actor regards his playing of Othello as ‘the summit of his 
career.’ Shakespeare’s plays have headed the list of foreign classics 
being performed in Sofia; and Julius Cesar was played in Barcelona 
in a Catalan translation. 

Churchill too has bequeathed memorable phrases to our language, 
and his war books have been translated into all the better-known 
languages of the world. Of his phrases, many, we believe, are sure 
of immortality: ‘Never in the field of human conflict was so much 
owed by so many to so few’; ‘I have nothing to offer but blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat’; and others equally memorable. His ‘Iron Curtain’ 
has become an international expression of political geography. 

And if Shakespeare was a poet and dreamer as well as a man of 
action, so was Churchill a seer. All his life he had before his eyes 
the vision of closer union between the United States of America 
and ourselves; and who in all history has done more to make the 
union closer? There was wont, too, to be mysticism in his words 
when he spoke of the British Commonwealth. In 1944 (April 21) 
it was incumbent on him to make a speech in the House of Com- 
mons about a meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers which 
was shortly to be held in London, and about which he was naturally 
unable to tell his hearers much beforehand. But he did say this: 
‘What is this force, this miracle, which makes governments, as 
proud and sovereign as any that have ever existed, immediately 
cast aside all their fears and immediately set themselves to aid a 
good cause? You must look very deep into the heart of man—and 
then you will not find the answer unless you look with the eye of 
the spirit. Then it is you learn that human beings are not dominated 
by material things.’ And he could still say, on another occasion, 
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that England needed Europe; if her commerce and carrying trade 
were shut out by foreign tariffs and quotas, ‘England would sink 
to the level of a fifth-rate Power, and nothing would remain of all 
her glories except a population much larger than this island can 
support’ (April 24, 1933). He did not often speak in epigrams, 
because he saw every side of every question, and knew that the 
whole truth can never be compressed into a single sentence. But he 
had an amazing aptitude for improvising a suitable little speech at 
any moment for any occasion, however unexpected. Terse, brilliant, 
humorous sayings fell constantly from his lips, as ‘When English- 
men cannot forgive they usually forget,’ and ‘Here everyone, except 
the criminals, look on the policeman as a friend’ in contrast to so 
many foreign countries. Another contrast: ‘Britain is always chang- 
ing, but, like nature, never draws a line without smudging it. We 
have not the sharp logic of Continental countries’ (May 16, 1947). 
And what could be better than his definition of a good Party man 
than ‘One who puts his Party above himself, and his country above 
his Party’? 

As a talker he was unrivalled among his contemporaries. Lord 
Brabazon, who at one time served him as his P.P.S., writes in his 
Autobiography that he (Brabazon) knew plenty of men who were 
veritable encyclopedias of knowledge and could talk well about 
what they had learned, but none who could pour forth original ideas 
or vividly imagined scenes like Churchill. He gives as an example 
the occasion, when as was his duty, he accompanied his chief, then 
Secretary of State for Air, into his room in the House of Com- 
mons during an interval, and while he, Lord Brabazon, sat in an 
armchair by the fire, his master would walk up and down the room 
declaiming in the most inspiring language on any subject that 
occurred to him. Once the conversation happened to turn on 
whether there was any chance of survival for an airman coming 
down in the middle of the Atlantic. Churchill thought aloud, and 
proceeded to describe a storm in mid-Atlantic with such extra- 
ordinary vividness that at the end of the description Brabazon felt 
sea-sick—and neither thought that the unlucky airman would have 
the slightest chance of survival. The story might almost be con- 
tinued by Shakespeare in his most vivid description of a drowning 
man’s sensations in King Richard II] (Act I, Sc. 4). 
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And we can so easily imagine Shakespeare in animated converse 
with his friends in the Mermaid Tavern when the day’s performance 
was over, or later in his house in Stratford surrounded by boon 
companions. Alas, not one word comes down to us of the exchanges 


between Shakespeare, Burbage, Jonson, and the others—though | 


one story is told, on pretty good authority. Burbage and he had 
been acting in Shakespeare’s Richard III, Burbage playing the 


King; after which Burbage repaired to the home of his light-o’-love, | 
only to find that Shakespeare was there before him, and to be | 


greeted with the words ‘Aha, William the Conqueror came before 
Richard III.’ 

No need to enumerate here Churchill’s written works. As well as 
a great talker and speech-maker, he has been a great writer and the 
author of two noble biographies—of his father and of his ancestor 
the Duke of Marlborough—war books, Thoughts and Adventures, 
and many other random writings. He mobilized the English lan- 
guage. He helped to re-vivify English prose, which, especially in 
biographies, had become conventionalized in the Victorian mould. 
He is an artist in words—without, however, the spontaneity of 


Shakespeare, for it is known that he brooded long over some of | 
the phrases which made his addresses famous, and his books are | 


the product of sustained and co-ordinated exertions. Nevertheless 


he re-creates historical scenes so vividly that one thinks of him as | 


having been present. In his old age he has made a noble bequest 


to the English-speaking peoples in the four volumes on their | 


common history. 

Inspired by the same intense patriotism, Shakespeare turned as 
readily as Churchill to the history of his own country; he studied 
Holinshed’s Chronicles and transformed them into theatrical 
triumphs. Churchill might have written Henry V and Shakespeare 
could have written and spoken Churchill’s war-time addresses. 
The ages of Elizabeth I and Elizabeth II seem to meet when 
simultaneously Churchill may be heard on the microphone and 
Shakespeare seen on the cinema screen. 

Another gift which both shared—and one can scarcely envisage 
a great man without it—was a remarkable memory. Of Shakespeare 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll writes: ‘We must assume that he 
possessed that kind of memory which preserves, long after the 
event, clear mental images of what came through the eye to the 
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verse brain.’ Churchill, when a septuagenarian, could recite without effort 
‘mance poems and songs which he knew in his schoolboy days. 
/ boon The artist, the sculptor, the musician are independent of time 
hanges | and circumstance; if they are great enough their works will be seen 
though | and heard through the centuries. Men of action are less fortunate. 
1¢ had | They may have greatness in them, yet lack occasion to call it forth. 
ng the | They must have their opportunity. Churchill would never have been 
’-love, | one of the famous figures of history if he had not survived into the 
to be | period of the Second World War. Had he died at the same age as 
before Shakespeare—at 52—he would have had the obituary notice of a 
politician who had held several high offices, was remembered for 
vell as one or two blunders as much as for anything he had achieved, and 
nd the who had written some notable books. 
icestor When the First World War came the soldier-statesman was only 
itures, a Cabinet Minister, full of good ideas, but impetuous and without 
h lan- = supreme authority, so that projects such as the defence of Antwerp 
lly in and the occupation of the Dardanelles came to nothing; and his 
nould. immediate apprehension of the revolutionary possibilities of tanks 
ity of _ in trench warfare was not shared by the responsible generals of 
me of | that day. Between the wars his military mind was matured by the 
‘s are study of his great ancestor Marlborough; and by 1940 he was better 
heless qualified than any Prime Minister in our history to take respon- 
im as | sibility for war strategy and also, with the help of the more diplo- 
quest matic Eden, to maintain good relations between the allies. As in 
their the case of Shakespeare, the man and the hour met. 

Shakespeare made his first reputation as a poet, but as a poet 
ed as only he would not have been more famous than four or five of his 
udied contemporaries—Spenser, Donne, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Sir Philip 
trical | Sidney. A playwright must know the temper of his times, and it 
peare was not only as a playwright but also as actor that Shakespeare 
esses. fitted so well into his age—an age of spiritual expansion and 
when | material prosperity, when England had just ‘emerged from bar- 


and | barity’ (in Dr Johnson’s words). Civil and religious strife, if not 
| ended, was at least in suspension. The Renaissance had overspread 

isage | western Europe and its influence was penetrating England and Scot- 
seare | land. Foreign languages—notably Italian—were being mastered, 
t he philosophy was studied and honoured. There followed an astonish- 
* the | ing flowering of literary talent. Spenser was born twelve years before 


) the | Shakespeare and published the first books of the Faérie Queene 
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when he (Shakespeare) was 26. Sir Philip Sidney wrote his pastoral 
romances, Hooker philosophized, and Bacon composed his essays. 
Kyd had broken away from the morality plays. Marlowe, who has 
been by many confused with Shakespeare, was born in the same 
year as he was (1564), matured earlier, and wrote some splendid 
verse and notable drama before being killed in a tavern brawl—an 


end not uncommon in that century, and as well attested as any such | 


minor event can be expected to have been. Shakespeare was in fact 


just getting into his stride when Marlowe died. They appear to have | 


been close friends and indeed collaborators; Henry VI is believed 
to have been the work of both. 

And it was just at that time that play-acting became popular and 
respectable. Before Shakespeare’s day, apart from the Mystery 
players, actors were wanderers from town to town, who had to be 
satisfied with platforms or mere trestle-stages set up in the inn yard. 
Few persons were qualified to record a play in writing, and printing 
was a luxury. Had Shakespeare been born half a century earlier, 
how would his creations have fared? But in 1576 or 1577, when 
Shakespeare was 12 and 13 years old, a permanent theatre was built 
at Shoreditch; and soon after he had established himself as a 
popular playwright he himself, in conjunction with his friends and 
fellow-actors the Burbage brothers, built the Globe Theatre. 

Public events also favoured him. His youth had been stirred by 
the national triumph of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, which 
contributed immensely to the surge of freedom and self-confidence 
of the great Queen’s reign. The threat of invasion was past, and 
soon afterwards English ships were sailing unmolested to the vast 
new world which had just been discovered—to Virginia and the 
West Indies, to India and China—and the voyagers brought back 


strange tales which quickly found their way to Shakespeare’s eager | 


ears, and so to his pen. ‘Shakespeare’s plays,’ writes Dover Wilson, 
‘are shot with the coloured thread of mariners’ tales.’ 

And our two great men depended not only on opportunity but 
to some extent on public opinion. The lives of great men, said Lord 
Rosebery in an address on Cromwell, are coloured by the age in 
which they live, and there is certainly no need to stress the point 
in the case of politicians. At the close of the First World War 
Churchill was an unpopular figure, defeated at Dundee, left, in his 
own words, without office, without a seat, and without an appendix 
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(having just had the last removed). Shakespeare self-confessedly 
exploited the tastes of the public. ‘When his works satisfied the 
audience they satisfied the author, writes Dr Johnson; and the 
great panjandrum continues: ‘Present popularity and present profit 
were all he asked.’ Moreover plays and books were only published 
by licence, and Shakespeare had to be careful what he said about 
the Tudors. He first won popular favour with his poems, and then 
with what we should in modern parlance call the shocker of Titus 
Andronicus and the farce and folly of the Comedy of Errors— 
neither of which, probably, were entirely his own work; he only 
showed his full powers about four years later in the imaginative 
beauty of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Then followed the his- 
torical plays; and triumph came with the tragic masterpieces of 
King Lear, Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet. Pure genius alone could 
express with such penetrating insight the varied thoughts and feel- 
ings of so many diverse characters. 

But we must not carry the list of similarities too far. Between 
two men, one of whom made politics his task in life and the other 
playwriting, there were many obvious contrasts. The most striking, 
probably, is the ambition of the one and the extraordinary in- 
difference to fame of the other. Churchill was always in a hurry 
to get to the top. He began his career under the influence of his 
father’s death in a state of premature senility. “The Churchills peg 
out early,’ he said in 1896, when he was 22 years old; and a little 
later he declared ‘I must try to accomplish whatever I can by the 
time I am forty.’ He foresaw the greatness of his old age as little 
as Shakespeare foresaw his own immortality; ‘No other author,’ if 
we may quote Boswell’s hero again, ‘ever gave up his works to 
fortune and time with so little care.’ His passion was to act and his 
desire was to make money, and the stage supplied both his needs. 
He seems to have lived entirely in the present, an outlook common 
to an age in which sickness and sudden death took heavy toll. He 
did nothing to safeguard the texts of his plays. He did not think of 
them as literature; he wrote them to be acted. Only some sixteen 
of the thirty-seven were printed in his lifetime. When he retired to 
Stratford his chief concern was finally to establish the right of his 
father, and so also of himself, to carry a coat of arms. Second to 
that he wanted to enjoy his ease and the company of his friends— 
which he did to such effect that he was said (but the charge may 
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have been apocryphal) to have died as a result of a .00 convivial 


evening spent in their company. He does not seem to have derived | 


advantage or happiness from his marriage—another contrast to our 
statesman. He married Ann Hathaway when he was 18} and 
married her in a hurry. She did not go to London where he spent 


most of his time in the middle part of his life; and in his will he | 
left her his ‘second best bed’ (that kind of bequest was not so | 


unusual then as it would be considered now, and by law she re- 
ceived one-third of his revenues). She was eight years older than 
he, but bore him two daughters and a son, and was buried beside 
him, having outlived him several years; so she may have brought 
him more happiness in his last years than we know. But if we 
cannot assume that Shakespeare’s marriage was unhappy, we can 
certainly affirm that Churchill’s has been a happy one. He has 


paid public tribute to Lady Churchill’s devoted help, and it is clear | 


that she made a large contribution to the completeness of a singu- 
larly complete life. While on the subject of their families one may 
reflect for a moment on the vagaries of heredity. Shakespeare had 
two brothers, Churchill one; and none of the brothers is known to 
history. 

‘Present popularity’ was no doubt the aim of both, but Churchill 
kept that personal independence which a former Prime Minister 
has called ‘the choicest and least serviceable of all qualities in 
political life.” He was never afraid to oppose public opinion, as for 
instance over India. Indeed he delighted in opposition. He never 
compromised, rather he transcended differences. Party ever meant 
less to him than country. By nature a fighter, a soldier-politician, 
the dominating desire of his youth, as already noted, had been to 
reach any part of the world where he could find active service. Even 
in the First World War he spent a brief period in the front line. 
Few men in modern history have been so consumed by ambition 
and so reckless of their own survival. 

It is more than possible, as has already been mentioned, that 
Shakespeare also volunteered for active service as a young man. 
There is no record of his whereabouts between 1585 and 1590, 
when he was 21 to 26; and Duff Cooper, in his Sergeant Shakes- 
peare, puts forward the interesting proposition that he spent that 
time, or most of it, soldiering in the Low Countries. As every reader 
knows, Shakespeare in his writings shows a close acquaintance with 
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soldiers and their ways. One is often surprised at Iago’s fierce hatred 
of Othello, but had not the Moor promoted Cassio over his senior’s 
head?—and how bitter professional jealousy can be! Again, it 
seems significant that in Jaques’ famous soliloquy on the seven ages 
of man, Shakespeare should assume that his first occupation was 
to become a soldier—after he had ceased to ‘creep unwillingly to 
school’ and to write ballads to his lady love—Shakespeare’s own 
experience, no doubt. The ‘old soldier’ spirit comes out startlingly 
in the scene between Cassius and Brutus near the end of Julius 
Cesar. In the earlier plays the allusions to soldiering are indeed so 
numerous and so natural as to spring, one feels, from the sub- 
conscious mind of Shakespeare. They grow less frequent as time 
goes on, and in his last play, The Tempest, the soldier is forgotten. 

There were plenty of opportunities at the end of the sixteenth 
century for a young man to go to the wars. Lord Leicester was in 
command of the English troops across the Channel for part of the 
time, his country estate was near Stratford-on-Avon, retainers and 
volunteers formed the nucleus of his army; he was also a leading 
patron of the theatre; and as Shakespeare had just got into a scrape 
with another of the neighbouring landed gentry, what more natural 
than he should volunteer to join Lord Leicester’s army? Duff 
Cooper’s conjecture cannot be proved to be correct, neither can it 
be disproved. 

However, even if both great men began life in the army, their 
lives soon went different ways, Churchill devoting his supreme 
talents to politics, Shakespeare his to writing. The historical plays 
abound, of course, in political scenes, and Shakespeare made 
numerous allusions to the politics of his time which are lost on the 
playgoer of to-day; but he is much more concerned with his 
characters than with their politics; and Churchill when he wrote 
his statesman’s History of England takes no account of Shakes- 
peare; one casual allusion suffices. 

When Shakespeare wrote about the Kings of England he took 
whole speeches from the histories of Holinshed (who was a country 
neighbour and local celebrity); his amendments of them were made 
to suit the needs of his blank verse, and in doing so to revitalize the 
story. The well-known closing lines of King John are a good 
example. These were taken, not from Holinshed, but in this 


case from an older play, The Troublesome Raigne of John, King 
K 
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of England; with the touch of the master they became notable 


instead of commonplace.! So both of these great men were without | 
doubt what we would now call go-getters. Shakespeare took what 


he wanted where he could; Churchill’s plain duty, when the soldier- 
statesman had become the nation’s leader in the last war, was to 
take those of his advisers’ ideas which could most help to win it, 
and to adopt or adapt them—as in the case of the Mulberry har- 
bours; and as when, in the crisis of the French defeat in 1940, he, 
the devoted friend of France, refused to accede to the supplications 
of the Government of Bordeaux to send across more British aero- 
planes—which if he had done, the Battle of Britain, foreseen by 
him, would almost certainly have been lost. On other occasions he 
took the tremendous responsibility of overruling the experts. In 
strength of character and power of leadership no British statesman 


has exceeded Churchill, as he showed again when he became Prime | 


Minister in his seventies. 

Greatness is easier to recognize than to define; its attributes are 
so varied, and great men are unclassifiable. It may be generalized, 
however, that the foundation of greatness in a man of active life 
has always been abnormal vitality, mental and physical. This quali- 
fication Churchill has possessed in a remarkable degree, and Shakes- 
peare probably also, though it is certainly not a usual endowment 
of poets—witness Keats and Shelley; and Shakespeare himself, 
according to Dover Wilson, suffered some kind of nervous collapse 
between 1601 and 1603. He was, that eminent student of his works 
suggests, probably brought to the very verge of madness, and King 
Lear was one of its consequent creations—followed by a final period 
of calm and happiness which in its turn produced the idyllic 
serenity of the final Act of The Tempest, the last play written 
entirely by himself.2 


1‘Come the three corners of the world in arms’—the ‘three’ corners 
probably refer to the Pope, France, and Spain, the three foes who are 
mentioned in the closing triplet of the earlier play. 

21 venture to question this surmise. Madame de Chambrun, a lifelong 
student of Shakespeare, gives a different explanation of his disappearance 
from the London stage in 1601-2. His two greatest patrons and friends of 
that period, Essex and Southampton, had both been disgraced because of 
the former's wild conduct towards his sovereign—for which he was be- 
headed in February 1601. Shakespeare's company accordingly lost the 
Queen’s favour. There is no mention of their playing in London. On the 
other hand, an English troupe was in Scotland and performed before 
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Another criterion of greatness, available only to posterity, is 
duration of influence, of impact on the mind of subsequent genera- 
tions. Shakespeare has passed this test with flying colours, as has 
Napoleon among men of action; and who can doubt that Churchill 
will too. Great men often make great mistakes—Churchill at least 
made none so disastrous as Napoleon’s. Personal character, too, 
and the use to which power is put must also affect any estimate of 
greatness, and here again Churchill ranks higher than Napoleon. 
His superb sense of responsibility was for a nation and a cause, 
whereas the Corsican’s leadership was unrestrainedly egoistic. 
Churchill, though a cruel taskmaster, could listen to advice. Pos- 
terity will probably also place him higher than Cromwell, whom 
the historidn S. R. Gardiner named ‘the greatest because the most 
typical Englishman of all time in the world of action’—just as 
Shakespeare was in Gardiner’s opinion the greatest in the world of 
thought. Churchill was not a child of the Old Testament, as was 
Cromwell; and although he certainly was not endowed with Shakes- 
peare’s singular sweetness of temper, he did have the human touch 
which was lacking in other comparable national leaders, Chatham 
and Pitt. ‘Only time tells all,’ as John Morley has written, and only 
time can finally establish Churchill’s place in the gallery of famous 
men. 

But over and above the suggested criteria of greatness, of which 
a longer list could be made—ruthlessness, for one, seems to be an 
indispensable attribute of great men of action—there must be that 


the Scottish king, James VI, soon to be James I of England. Its players are 
known to have given performances in Dunfermline, Aberdeen, and Inver- 
ness. On their travels northward and southward, therefore, they would very 
likely pass the places named in Macbeth, Dunsinane, Glamis, Birnam, per- 
haps also Forres and Cawdor. The play Macbeth was only produced after 
the death of Elizabeth when James came to London. It has some Scottish 
idioms and is ‘soaked in the atmosphere of Scotland,’ including the witches 
against whom James raged all his life. Furthermore, James, on succeeding to 
the English throne, immediately accorded to Shakespeare’s company the title 
of ‘The King’s Players’ and became a more ardent patron than Elizabeth had 
been. This explanation of Shakespeare’s disappearance from London seems 
to me at least extremely plausible. 

Furthermore, when Boswell accompanied Dr Johnson on his Scottish tour 
he wrote from Inverness to Garrick (August 29, 1773) that the situation of 
Macbeth’s ruined castle ‘corresponds exactly to Shakespeare’s description’; 
and ‘we passed over the bleak and blasted heath where Macbeth met the 


— Boswell gives the impression that he believed Shakespeare had been 
there. 
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indefinable quality which is best expressed in Churchill’s own words 
in one of his speeches already quoted—he must be blessed with 
something beyond physical and mental qualities, with ‘the eye of 
the spirit.’ That is platitude in the case of the poet, but it applies 
with even greater force to the man of action, for he must not only 
see that which is not discernible to the natural eye, but must see it 
so Clearly that he does not bow to opposition or shrink from arbi- 
trary responsibility; he must carry into effectiveness what he has 
seen in vision. Inspiration and intuition are overworked words, but 
any definition of greatness is incomplete without them. 

We may close this list of likenesses and contrasts with a perhaps 
rather fanciful question—do great men have pre-ordained days of 
fate? Napoleon used to talk of the anniversary of Austerlitz in that 
way. Oliver Cromwell won his two decisive victories, of Dunbar 
and Worcester, and died, on September 3; Shakespeare, as near as 
one can tell by the records, was born and died on St George’s Day. 
There seems to be something peculiarly appropriate in this, but the 
proper spirit in which to treat these calendar-auspices is that of 
Churchill, who, addressing a Scottish audience and making the 
admission that he had no drop of Scots blood in him, declared that 
he had done the best he could to make up for the lack of it by 
deciding to be born on St Andrew’s Day. 

Both men, one might add in parenthesis, were born in the heart 
of England; and neither had the striking countenance which makes 
an immediate impression—though our knowledge of what Shakes- 
peare really looked like is sadly deficient. Both men are larger than 
any portrait painted of them. 

Neither Churchill nor Shakespeare made any great profession of 
being religious, but both believed assuredly in God and were pro- 
foundly aware of the reality of spiritual life. Queen Elizabeth I had 
forbidden the introduction of religious topics to the stage and 
Shakespeare’s personal views can only be guessed. The probability 
is that he adhered to the Roman Catholic tradition—his will con- 
tained the formula ‘assuredly believing through the merits of Jesus 
Christ my Saviour to be made partaker of life everlasting.’ His plays 
conceal nothing and condemn nothing in human nature. His genius 
was to unmask it. His writings convey the impression that he was 
completely indifferent to the prospect of a future existence, whether 
in this world through his works or of the survival of his identity 
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when he reached that ‘undiscover’d country from whose bourn No 
traveller returns.’ His mind was deeply imbued with the transitori- 
ness of all things human. ‘We are such stuff as dreams are made on, 
and our life Is rounded with a sleep.’ Earth was a player’s stage to 
him. ‘All the world’s a stage, And all the men and women merely 
players.” And Macbeth’s tragic cry, ‘Out, out, brief candle!’ fol- 
lowed by: ‘Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player That struts 
and frets his hour upon the stage And then is heard no more.’ 
Heard no more! What words could be less applicable than these 
to Shakespeare himself? Or to Churchill? Not even time can silence 
them. Shakespeare sets a standard of dramatic creation when con- 
temporary inspiration fails and craftsmanship falters. He is the 
immortal master who challenges each successive generation. “The 
thoughts and feelings of successive generations,’ as Harold Nicolson 
has written, ‘are moulded, often quite unconsciously, by their 
Shakespearian experience.’ His figure looms larger to posterity than 
it did to his contemporaries, and so in all probability will 
Churchill’s. We can surely affirm with confidence that the fame of 
these two greatest of Englishmen will endure as long as literature is 
read and the history of the Western Hemisphere retains any interest 
for mankind. 
A. L. KENNEDY 








THE GREATEST STORY IN THE WORLD 


The Early Christian Church. By The Most Reverend Philip 
Carrington, Archbishop of Quebec. (Cambridge University Press. 
Two volumes, 52s. 6d. each.) 


‘THE greatest story in the world’—for that, surely, is what it is, 
this tale of how the infant Christian Church, starting from paltry 
obscurity, imposed its will on the whole of the then known world, 
with every hand of power in that world dead against it, in less than 
three hundred years. A story so improbable has no clear plot, for 
from the days of the Apostles to those of the Emperor Constantine 
no actor on the Christian side ever seems to have entertained what 
Bacon would have called a Grand Design to beat or wear down the 
Great Dragon or the Whore of Babylon, and to take the throne of 
power in the midst of their desolation, and tend it till it became a 
garden again. They all simply took what came and made the best 
they could of the consequences. From first to last they had no plan. 
All the initiative they cheerfully left to their enemies. Neither tactics 
nor strategy was any particular concern of theirs. How, then, could 
there be a plot in any accepted meaning of the word? These 
Christians had their idea. It was embodied in what they knew of 
Jesus Christ. No one, judging it from outside at that time, would 
have thought it a very good idea; and none who knew the facts of 
the life of its personal embodiment would have thought them 
promising. Obstinate idealism was perhaps the only sin not urged 
against and believed about Christians, but anybody who had 
believed it might well have been excused. The most puny of ideas 
was for something like 250 years in constant and almost purely 
defensive conflict with all the potent malice in the world, employing 
every resource of worldly authority, and backed by all the power, 
the speed, and the prestige of militant tyranny. Yet the idea won 
hands down. The moment of victory came on the day when the 
cautious Constantine was at last convinced that he had more to 
gain from the support of a vigorous and irrepressible Christianity 
than he had to lose from the anger of those who still cultivated an 
effete and languid paganism. But the long and involved processes 
138 
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by which this came to pass are not such as to offer to the historian 
any single thread of Ariadne to guide him through the maze, and 
to the question, Just how was it done?, no unitary and simple 
answer is possible. It is the greatest story in the world, but it is a 
story without an identifiable plot. The early Christians did not think 
in those terms at all, and the perplexities of subsequent historians 
did not worry them in the least. 

The first two hundred years of this story form the temporal 
boundaries of Archbishop Carrington’s two massive volumes, and 
he adds an epilogue to carry the tale on in outline to the Edict of 
Milan in A.D. 313. The stage of his story is the width of the world, 
shading off at one end into the mists of Britain and at the other 
into the heat-haze of India. Yet the word ‘story’ is misleading. 
There is no one theme, no single plot. Only a very arbitrary over- 
simplification imposed upon a desperately complicated variety of 
material could wrench a simple tale out of it; and Archbishop 
Carrington is the kind of historian who would regard that kind of 
behaviour as very wicked indeed. There is nothing of the popu- 
larizer about him. Yet, as we shall see, he really needs one if the 
immensity of his work is to have its real fruit in stirring the hearts 
and fortifying the wills of modern Christians. What he has written 
is a student’s book and a specialist’s vade-mecum. 

The archbishop does not make much attempt to reduce his 
crowded and complicated canvas to more than a roughly chronolo- 
gical order, but this no doubt is because, if he was to remain 
faithful to his principles and his aims, he could not. He seems 
determined to leave nothing out, and because a lifetime of study 
has caused him to know it all, it is all there. From Alexander 
to Constantine all the Christian heroes are described and all the 
books they wrote are outlined and estimated. All the trends and 
tendencies are related and evaluated. The growth of Church order 
is described, and so is the evolution of the biblical canon and the 
motives and doctrines of the heretics. Every now and then we have 
a battle scene, and before we have finished we have visited most 
of the amphitheatres of the Empire for the murderings and the 
tortures of the martyrs. All that a man can learn in a lifetime of 
study, and more by far than anyone but a specialist needs to know, 
is all so carefully set out and arrayed in these 1,038 pages. Perhaps 
it is some indication of how exact a man the author is that each 
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of the two volumes has precisely 519 pages. So scrupulous an 
equality of bulk must be nearly unique. 

Marvelling at the immense variety of the knowledge, and paying 
every respectful tribute of sheer awe at the burden of industry 
which had to be shouldered for years, we read our rather breathless 
way through the long work. The specialist, no doubt, can hold all 
these facts in mind. The ordinary intelligent reader hasn’t a hope 
What, then, happens to him as he reads? He may try to be selective. 
Then he will read the books to find out more about the bits he 
already knows something, and let the rest go hang. But that does 
not sound a satisfactory way of reading anything. It is only the 
potted digest method made artificially respectable. Perhaps the 
truth is that a work on this scale imposes some pattern of its own 
on the reader’s mind, and thus gets itself remembered. But for each 
reader it will be a different pattern. The pattern I myself carry 
away is that of a series of contending images in perpetual conflict. 
There is the image of the Book, the bible, the letter, the treatise, 
the history, and the apocryphal poem. From the beginning it was 
on authorship that the Christian again and again rested his case, 
and to its quiet persuasion that he entrusted his idea. In conflict 
with it is the violent image of Blood. Page after page is devoted to 
exact descriptions of the sufferings of martyrs like Blandina in one 
part of the world and old Polycarp in another. Not many tales are 
so scarlet, and even to-day it is still breathless to read of what they 
did to Perpetua in Carthage or to Blandina in Lyons, and to realize, 
almost with a shock of pain, that these things were part of the price 
paid long ago for one’s unquestioned freedom to receive Com- 
munion in peace and joy last Sunday morning. Opposing itself 
violently to the image of the Book, this image of Blood has several 
subsidiary images of its own. There are the images of mass 
dementia and of the demagoguery which kindled it, and perhaps 
some of the very best passages of the archbishop are those which 
describe the psychology of the torturer and of the mob which 
demanded his trade from him. They, in their turn, were opposed 
by the opposite subsidiary images of serenity in great suffering, and 
of that sudden, unexpected streak of unbreakable steel which one 
still finds so often lying at the core of the natures of the very quiet 
and the very gentle. Of course, it is possible to make too much of 
this idea of a conflict of images. It does not explain everything by 
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any means. But to hunt for the leading images, and then use them 
as signposts in this very complicated and difficult country of severed 
facts is at least one way of making a pattern which the book has 
itself suggested to a particular reader. It is quite a good way too. 

Dr Carrington is both the Bishop of Quebec and the Primate of 
the Anglican Church in Canada. He has a diocese to administer 
and a province to oversee, and he says himself that if his constant 
travels are less difficult than St Paul’s, they are hardly any less 
extensive. The administrative burden which any modern archbishop 
carries is certainly heavier and more unremitting than anything St 
Paul experienced. Yet he can contemplate and carry through to a 
triumphant finish a book of so great a size as this, and with all the 
great weight of learning behind it. It is an awe-inspiring thought. 
But ne stands now as one of the most distinguished of a long line 
of scholar-bishops, and as we pass in memory the names of those 
who have decorated and carried on this episcopal tradition, we are 
irresistibly drawn to linger on the name of Mandell Creighton, 
Bishop of London, and author of The History of the Papacy during 
the Reformation, and half a dozen other works of hardly less 
importance. Though Lytton Strachey was far too much My Lord 
Disdain to be a really satisfactory historian, he had an undoubted 
eye for other men who had practised his trade, and he once wrote 
an essay on Creighton. In it he made two comments, the first a 
prophecy which Dr Carrington emphatically disproves, and the 
second an estimate of Creighton’s worth which might almost have 
been written about the present Archbishop of Quebec. He said 
first that Creighton was likely to be the last of the long line of 
scholar-bishops, equally eminent in the fields of administration and 
scholarship: 


It is hard to believe that a man of Creighton’s attainments will ever 
again be Bishop of London. That particular concatenation seems to 
have required a set of causes to bring it into existence—a state of 
society, a habit of mind—which have become obsolete. But the 
whirligigs of time are, indeed, unpredictable; and England, some day 
or other, may well be blessed with another Victorian Age. 


Dr Carrington certainly falsifies that prophecy. He has done every- 
thing that Creighton did. In him is exemplified Creighton’s ‘par- 
ticular concatenation’ of attainments, and in nothing like a Victorian 


Age. 
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Strachey’s other significant remark about Creighton was this: 


One is not worried by moral lectures of purple patches, and the field 
is kept clear for what Creighton really excelled in—the lucid expo- 
sition of complicated political transactions, and the intricate move- 
ments of thought with which they were accompanied. . . . he worked 
his saw with such steadiness and precision that every grain in the 
wood is visible, and one can look down at the mighty structure, 
revealed in all its complex solidity like a map to the mind’s eye. 


The dots in the middle of that quotation omit sundry contumacious 
remarks about ‘dry biscuits’ and ‘plumless fare’ which would not 
be true about Dr Carrington. The rest of it is an uncannily exact 





description of the later historian’s merits. There are certain famous | 


episodes in history which, for very complication, are also the 
banes of almost all historians. The Guelph and Ghibbeline affair 
in medieval Florence is one of them, the Seven Years War is 
another, the second phase of unbridled and unregulated competition 
in the Railway Age is a third, and a fourth is certainly the two 
sieges of Jerusalem by the Romans. Against this last daunting test 
Dr Carrington measures all his powers, and emerges not only 
triumphantly but more triumphantly than any historian of the same 
event before him. There are few sadder and no more complicated 
episodes than this, but one reader at least rejoices in the feeling 
that at last, at long last, he really does know what happened. No 
previous historian had clarified the fog for him. Dr. Carrington is 
a beautifully clear historian. It is almost impossible to fail to under- 
stand what he means. There is another way, too, in which the 
comparison with Creighton underlines his great merits. Creighton 
was always within easy reach of the best libraries. He had only 
to walk round the corner. But most of Dr Carrington’s research 
must have involved long journeys in time most carefully planned 
and husbanded from his daily routine of work. 

But if one is never worried by moral lectures, the absence of 
purple patches where one might expect them is perhaps too striking 
to be exactly comfortable. Dr Carrington seems to be quite deter- 
mined never to intrude his own personality into his work, and to 
regard emotion as a temptation to be avoided at almost any cost. 
Just occasionally a tinge of emotion forces its way into his long 
tale, as when he describes the martyrdom of Blandina. But how 
could he bear to make his entry on the stage with a sentence as 
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flat as this, ‘It is a fact of common observation that the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, in becoming the religion of the European world, took 
up the inheritance of Greek philosophy and culture’? And how, 
when at the last he composed the final sentence, could he bear that 
it should be this? — 


Among these apostolic foundations, Rome possessed a primacy of 
honour, which was formally recognized at the later cecumenical 
councils, Constantinople rising by slow degrees to a similar pre- 
dominance in the east. 


Thus he takes his leave, and it is almost inhuman. We immediately 
think of the last sentence of Motley’s William of Orange, ‘As long 
as he lived he was the guiding star of a whole brave nation, and 
when he died the little children cried in the streets’; or, alternatively, 
of how Bryce introduced his Holy Roman Empire: 


Of those who in August 1806 read in the newspapers that the 
Emperor Francis II had announced to the German Diet his resig- 
nation of the imperial crown there were probably few who reflected 
that the oldest political institution in the world had come to an end. 
Yet it was so. 


Or again, we instinctively compare this work with Dom Gregory 
Dix’s The Shape of the Liturgy, which covers much the same 
ground. Gregory Dix was a fine historian, but with him a rigid 
accuracy in matters of detail played second fiddle to his sense of 
drama. But his long book was one of the most exhilarating works 
of history ever to be written, out of which one reads aloud large 
chunks to adolescent confirmation candidates to their invariable 
delight, and it was all because he was never in the least afraid of 
purple patches. A few, it is true, went wrong and failed to come 
off, but only a few. The best make some of the most superb and 
moving pieces of writing of modern times. Gregory Dix made of 
this same period of history one of the most exhilarating of all works 
of historical scholarship. Dr Carrington’s work is seldom or never 
exhilarating. It is sound, laborious, informative, exhaustive, but it 
contains no thrills at all. 

But then he never intended that it should. He writes always with 
a deliberate detachment. He is of the Olympian persuasion. But he 
is not Dr Dryasdust reborn. To appreciate the greatness of his 
achievement it is necessary to be clear about what he has tried to 
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do, and wonderfully succeeded. This is to bring within the compass 
of a single but a large work everything that is basic about the 
history of the Church in the first two hundred years of its life. 
Completeness has been his aim. Thus everything the student needs 
to know is either pointed to or fully described, and the word 
Everything means an exceedingly complex variety of persons, 
events, and documents. The characters and the personalities of 
every Roman emperor and every Christian leader are carefully 
examined and described. Their policies are analysed and their 


words and actions weighed. All the documents, whether books and | 


letters in the New Testament, the apocryphal gospels, the histories 


of men like Josephus or Eusebius, or the tracts and defences of | 


leaders such as Justin Martyr or Polycarp, have been digested and 
their essence reproduced in ample quotation. The trustworthiness 
and value of every piece of evidence is cautiously examined and 
estimated. The external events, such as the sieges of Jerusalem and 
the many trials of the martyrs, are all fully described, and in a 
beautifully lucid way. The shifting policies of the bishops to meet 
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the consequences of each situation as it arose are outlined and | 


explained. It is all there. Everything one needs to know is there. 
All a man need do is to look at the index, and Archbishop 
Carrington does the rest. 

This completeness is the really impressive thing about the book. 
The research of a lifetime has gone into it, and this is a book 
which must have taken years to write. It is a big part of the very 
life of the man who wrote it, and when one thinks of what that 
life is, and of all the careful contriving of leisure and husbanding 
of spare time which alone could make the research possible, it is 
impossible not to be moved and difficult not to be humbled. But 
with the archbishop the facts are the vital thing, and they must be 


left to have their way with the reader wholly unassisted by dramatic | 
writing, by literary flourishes, or by the eloquence of the least | 


emotion. Clio here is at her most austere, but it is possibly a 
deliberate sacrifice of self that has made her so. As though to make 
up for that the publishers have fairly spread themselves over the 
bookmaking and the illustrating. Not many more beautifully pro- 
duced books have come from Cambridge, and that is saying 
something. 

And so we have a brilliant constellation of facts, documents, 
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personalities, and doctrines, but we have not a story, and we have 
not a plot. When we look a little below and behind the facts which 
Archbishop Carrington so laboriously displays for us, and ask just 
how they so fitted together as to make a great stream of power and 
purpose to create a new world, we are bound to postulate something 
like the deliberate action of God. No lesser force will do, and the 
description and analysis of that force is beyond the powers of all 
historians. 


RoGER LLoyD 











THE TRADE UNIONS AND THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 


Parallel Paths? 


THE trade unions to-day form a group of imperia in imperio, 
largely exempt from the law of the country, and possessed of a 
power which—except in feudal times—has never been wielded by 
anything except a sovereign state. Their precursors were the French 
feudal barons, who held the same position ten centuries ago; and 
who in their early days rescued France from anarchy and saved 
Western civilization, only to degenerate later into a collection of 
irresponsible tyrants. Feudalism was not native to England, where 
it was imported by the Normans as an instrument of oppression. 
This has coloured our views of it, and made us forget that it could 
never have existed if it had not filled a national need at its outset. | 
Funck-Brentano, in his Middle Ages, gives a vivid account—pos- 
sibly idealized and over-simplified—of the rise and growth of 
feudalism in France; and describes the close bonds of affection and 
gratitude which united the barons and their people, bonds which 
recall the enthusiasm of the early unionists for their unions. The 
early stages of these two social movements show a striking simi- 
larity. One has just arrived at full bloom; the other, after flowering, 
bore a poisonous fruit before it died. It is worth while examining 
these similarities; for a lesson may be learned from history. 

With the decay of the Merovingian kingdom in the seventh 
century, the last remnants of Gallo-Roman administration dis- 








appeared; and France entered on four centuries of anarchy, broken | 


only by the brief Carolingian interlude. Unceasing civil wars, 
coupled with raids and invasions by Saracens, Norsemen, and 
Visigoths, reduced France to a desert. Authority and security dis- 
appeared; and bands of robbers and leaderless soldiers roamed the 
country burning, robbing, and murdering. No man’s life or property 
was safe. The anarchy reached its height after the breakdown of 
the Carolingian empire. In the tenth century every town in France 
was burned at least once, and it was possible to travel a hundred 
leagues without seeing a human being or a domestic animal. 
146 
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Cultivation ceased and the few surviving peasants took refuge in 
caves with their remaining cattle. 

Yet, from the earliest days, even as the Roman troops left, 
islands of security began to appear. Here and there some strong 
and shrewd man—possibly a former official, often just a peasant 
of character and native ability—made strong his house. With the 
help of sons and sons-in-law he built a timber fortress or ‘motte’ 
and surrounded it with a stockade. The family cultivated the sur- 
rounding land; and at the first sign of danger the cattle were folded 
in the fortress, which easily repelled bandits more interested in easy 
loot than serious fighting. The garrison was soon swelled by the 
inclusion of wandering peasants who were admitted to the family; 
and gladly paid a subscription in labour or in kind to the cost of 
defence and the upkeep of the head of the house in exchange for 
the novel security of life and work which they gained. This was 
the start of the first barons and their fiefs. 

The relation between these early barons and their people was 
that of father and children. They were united by bonds of strong 
personal affection; and there were many instances of the intense 
devotion of subjects to their baron and of him to them—a devotion 
proof against torture and death. The more successful the baron was 
in improving the lot of his subjects, the greater the number of 
masterless men who joined him, and the stronger he became. In 
this novel security wealth increased; and in time a wall replaced 
the stockade, and a stone citadel and town the timber ‘motte.’ 
Craftsmen began to ply their trades in the town—at first to supply 
the population, and then for sale elsewhere. Pedlars and merchants 
found they could set up their booths and deal safely within the 
shelter of the walls, and gladly paid a fee for his security. Cultiva- 
tion spread further from the town; and outlying villages sprang up, 
also under the baron’s protection. Roads were kept open for travel- 
ling merchants; and sometimes neighbouring barons combined in 
building a bridge to increase the flow of commerce. 

This stage, which was reached at widely varying dates throughout 
France, marks the zenith of the feudal system. The population of 
the fiefs had found strength in union round the person of their 
baron. In default of any effective central government all rule was 
exercised by him. He dispensed a paternal justice which suited the 
times, though it developed into a local code of law which later 
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proved a formidable obstacle to the unification of France. The 
details and cost of this rule were visible to all men; and they gladly 
paid for the baron and his men-at-arms who guarded them from 
the dreadful fate of the masterless man. 

A benevolent system of local government—perfect for the times 
—could have developed from this system of fiefs, but human frailty 
intervened. Local government implies a central government; but 
the barons were really petty kings, each unwilling to abate one jot 
of his sovereignty; and though nominally subject to the King of 
France, they fought against him as often as for him. The barons 
would surrender none of their power and made the great refusal. 

The baron grew in strength as he attracted more followers who 
could cultivate his land; but the time came when every man was 
settled on one fief or another, and there was no more unoccupied 
land. The fief seemed to have reached its limit of expansion, and 
possibly also (with increasing security) its reason for existence. Yet 
it continued to exist; for as the baron prospered through the genera- 
tions, power corrupted him. With the increase in population his 
personal touch with his subjects withered; and the relationship 
changed insensibly from that of father and son to that of master 
and serf. The fees once paid willingly became grinding taxes 
extorted by force, and the once revered men-at-arms the hated 
agents of an evil tyranny. The private courts, often with power of 
torture and death, dispensed an injustice from which there was no 
appeal to a central government. The subjects, the source of the 
baron’s power and wealth, were tied to the land and forbidden to 
leave under pain of death. There were no free men left in France— 
only masters and serfs. Protection had become oppression. 

When Hugues Capet was elected King of France in the tenth 
century he said his task was to persuade the great nobles to agree 
with each other and with him. It took seven centuries and an ocean 
of blood to accomplish that task. Unbridled power can never rest, 
and soon the baron coveted his neighbour’s fief—his land and serfs. 
Sometimes he acquired it by marriage; more often he strove to 
seize it or force it into vassalage. His interests changed from the 
care of his subjects and land to opportunities for using his power 
to attempt control of the national government, regardless of the 
good of his subjects, who suffered for causes in which they had no 
interest. Civil wars were endemic; and as the fiefs grew larger, the 
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wars became more widespread and virulent, taxation more drastic, 
liberty even less, and existence more insecure. The Truce of God 
had to be introduced to allow the land to be tilled a few days a 
week. The wealth and power of France were drained away. By the 
time of the Hundred Years War the peasant was worse off than he 
had been in the tenth century. The barons had destroyed the very 
security which they themselves had created and on which they had 
risen to power. Corruptio optimi pessima. 


In the early days of the Industrial Revolution the English 
working-man did not run the same risk of pillage or murder as 
the French peasant of ten centuries earlier, but by our modern 
standards his lot was lamentable. The agricultural labourer may 
have had a hard and squalid life; but his relations with his em- 
ployers—yeoman or nobles—were governed by generations of 
tradition which had evolved into a certain measure of agreement 
and rough justice. He had his roots where he lived; and though he 
was poor he had a certain security in his poverty. 

That the factory worker was better off materially than the farm 
worker is shown by the great and rapid increase in the population 
and the growing drift from the land. Yet the migrant from the land 
found many drawbacks in his new life. He left a wide circle of 
friends with a common interest in the land to find himself among 
strangers with diverse and unknown interests. He had moved from 
the law of status to the law of contract. Even the second and third 
generations were never united by bonds as strong as those knit by 
neighbourhood through the ages. One interest, however, they had 
in common—the improvement of their conditions of employment. 
The increasing multitude of small employers (often workers who 
had saved some capital) were not governed by such traditions as 
ruled the landlord and the farmer. They bought their labour in 
the cheapest market; dismissed it mercilessly for cheaper labour; 
and by supplying goods on credit, sought to keep the workers 
permanently in their debt and tie them to their factories. It was 
an approach to serfdom without the security of the serf. 

In the early fiefs the peasants found security in uniting round 
their baron; but the danger to the early factory worker was not 
physical violence but economic exploitation. The timber stockade 


was out of date, but the workers found that unity still made 
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strength. Gradually, groups of increasing size banded together to 
resist economic oppression, and these were the ancestors of our 
modern great trade unions. Instead of huckstering with individual 


workers to find the smallest pay they would accept, the employers | 


found they had to face a concerted demand from all their workers; 
and when the latter discovered and used the power of the strike, 
the employers found it difficult to get fresh labour. Some employers 


had not the capital to stand a long shut-down, and perforce com- | 


promised; but the main body retaliated by lock-outs and by the 
introduction of legislation banning what we would call trade union 
activities. The early nineteenth century is peppered with these 
repressive laws, which often led to violence, injustice, and further 
strikes. Then public opinion changed, and there followed the long 
and continuing series of ameliorative Acts—Truck Act, Child 
Labour, Factory Act, and so forth—which have led to the present 
status of the worker and his unions. It is doubtful whether the 
strike weapon contributed much to this improvement—it probably 
benefited very few directly. English history shows that except in 
the case of a major revolution, legislation rarely reaches the statute 
book as a result of violence. These Acts were not prompted by 
employers frightened of their workers—they were often passed over 
the violent opposition of a large percentage of employers—and 
sometimes, as in the Child Labour Act, of the workers themselves. 
The legislation was due to an awakening of conscience among those 
who were still the ruling classes and to the growth in power of an 
educated public opinion. Though mankind is, unfortunately, nearly 
always human, it is heartening to find that it can also sometimes 
be humane. 

The original unions appear to have been entirely local; though 
later, under the advice of the famous Junta, they began to organize 
nationally. The small branches were really little fiefs whose mem- 
bers united round the union which protected them from the em- 
ployers. They were intimate communities, whose members were 
full of enthusiasm and devoted much time to union business, an 
activity which was carried on in the open, as was that of the early 
barons. The fees, benefits, and so forth were settled with an intimate 
knowledge of everyone’s position. The unions as such do not 
appear to nave taken any interest in politics for many decades. 
Their members. of every political faith, could argue politics with 
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more passion and more knowledge than their modern successors; 
but the unions stuck to their task of improving pay and conditions 
of work, seeking advantage from every power and party, and 
mortgaging themselves to none. It is notable that of the two great 
Acts of the 1870s which finally established the unions, one was 
passed by the Liberals and one by the Conservatives. 

The movement developed into the plexus of craft, industrial, 
and general unions which we know to-day—large, wealthy, and 
powerful; but with the change of scale has come a change in 
character. The spirit of the 1850s is dead; the earnest enthusiasm 
has gone. The unions have democratic constitutions, but they suffer 
in a supreme degree from the fatal vice of democracy—apathy. The 
percentage of members who attend and vote is minute, and the 
unions are governed by a tiny minority. It might be claimed that 
an institution in which its members took so little interest has no 
claim to exist. It is this change which makes it possible to compare 
the baron and the union. When the baron changed from a father 
to a despot he did not rule his subjects by his sole right hand. He 
had the help of men-at-arms, household servants, and large tenants; 
and they probably formed a bigger percentage of the whole than 
the present ruling minority of the unions. The baron, too, lost the 
human touch with his subjects, and with it their affection; and there 
are signs that this has begun in the unions. 

The baron’s power and wealth lay in his serfs and his land; 
that of the union lies in its membership and the work which it 
claims as the sole domain of its members. The more members, the 
more revenue and power; and hence the unions seek new members 
and resent losing old ones. This has led to agreement forbidding 
‘poaching’ and attempts to tie the worker permanently to one union, 
as the serf was tied to the fief or the Russian worker to his factory. 
This is the exact opposite of the liberty of association for which 
the early trade unionists strove. It has led to many ruinous inter- 
union wars, of which one alone (the dockers’ strike) cost probably 
a hundred million pounds to a population which neither understood 
nor could affect its causes, any more than the peasants understood 
the barons’ wars. The union, too, has its courts to discipline its 
members; and though it has not the power of life and death, it has 
the power, often used, to withdraw a man’s union card, which may 
sentence him to continuous unemployment; or by sending him to 
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Coventry to condemn a whole family to life-long misery. The threat | 
of this has sufficed recently to force men to strike or to ban over- 
time against their own expressed wishes. Appeal from these sen- 
tences to the law courts is nearly as difficult as an appeal from 
the baron’s court; and even if an appeal is successful, it is a simple | 
matter to change the union rules to nullify future appeals. It takes | 
75 per cent. of the shareholders to alter the articles of a limited | 
company, but a small minority can change the constitution of a 
union. 

The demarcation disputes which regularly interrupt industry 
had their forerunners in the barons’ wars over land. Demarcation 
had its origin in the very proper insistence of the early craft unions 
that skilled work should only be entrusted to skilled men. This 
was a Safeguard to the public, for a journeyman tradesman of those 
days had a definite standard of professional skill. Since then | 
industry has been immensely diversified in volume and technique; | 
and often work which used to be the task of one skilled man is | 
broken down into a series of operations so simple that they can 
be executed by semi-skilled, or even unskilled labour. The plea 
of protecting the public no longer holds in these cases; but it is 
just these which generally cause the fiercest inter-union wars. Public 
protection has given way to the assertion of squatter’s rights over 
certain wage packets. In the ‘screwy’ strike at Cammell Laird’s the 
dispute was not over the ability to do the job, but over the right 
to the pay packets; and besides costing the nation many millions 
of pounds in orders, the strike seriously jeopardized the future | 
earnings of everyone in the industry. The spectacle of a highly ° 
skilled man watching a machine which could be tended by a boy | 
of sixteen is becoming commoner every day. The resultant increase 
in cost is borne by the customer—the nation; but the system can 
lead to the versatile handyman being denied the employment he 
could undertake because he belongs to the wrong union, to unem- 
ployment in one industry when another is short of labour. A ° 
sectional interest has become more important than the welfare of 
the whole working population. 

It was only in the twentieth century that the unions ceased to 
treat the pay and conditions of their members as their sole interest 
and ventured into national politics; just as the barons turned from 

the care of their land and their people to opportunities for political 
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power. History may regard this as a retrograde step, for two 
dangerous results are possible. By mortgaging themselves to one 
political party the unions have fettered their freedom of action. 
A merger of government and trade unions inevitably leads to the 
final subordination of the unions—as in Russia, where the unions 
are the implacable agents of economic tyranny and protection has 
become oppression. There is also the danger of a split; for the 
average member joins his union for economic and not political 
ends, and often resents his membership being adduced in support 
of policies he dislikes. The use of union funds for a present to 
Cyprus by the E.T.U. already threatens the solidarity of that union. 
On the continent, devotion to politics has already led to the for- 
mation of two or three sets of unions in which the interests of the 
members play second fiddle to political ends and the true function 
of a trade union is in eclipse. 

The strike is the traditional weapon of the unions, though 
probably the least effective in reality. Every man has the right to 
withhold his labour if he so chooses—unless he breaks a contract— 
for otherwise he would be a slave. When a number of workers 
concert to do so in pursuit of an objective, the action changes from 
the exercise of an ethical right to the use of a weapon; and any 
weapon can be used for offence as well as defence. The early strike 
against the small employer was a defensive weapon used against 
one man. With the close integration of all industry and commerce 
to-day the strike has become an atom bomb whose devastation 
covers the whole country. Whether it be against a private firm, a 
nationalized industry, or another union, the main sufferers from a 
modern strike are the citizens of the country—nine-tenths of whom 
know nothing of its causes and are unable to alter them. So, too, 
the peasants who suffered in the barons’ wars knew and cared 
nothing about the issues at stake. The strike to-day is, in fact, a 
civil war; and economic civil wars can be as fatal to a nation as 
the military variety which the barons waged. Strikes cannot, any 
more than revolutions, be abolished by law; and there may always 
come a time when they are essential to liberty, as events behind the 
Iron Curtain show. But lethal weapons must be controlled. The 
British Fleet kept the peace of the seas for a century without going 
into action; but there are men, lacking in imagination and 
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humanity, to whom the possession of an atom bomb is an irre- | ment 


sistible temptation to use it. 

Any one of a number of unions could, to-morrow, paralyse our 
economic life and reduce us to bankruptcy. That a small minority 
of a sectional interest can hold the whole nation to ransom is the 
negation of democracy. Power, even when wielded for good, is 
always potentially evil; and the unions have power without recog- 
nizing responsibility. The barons first saved France from ruin; and 
then refused to adapt themselves to changing conditions, to abate 
one iota of their sovereignty, or to adjust their administration to 
the machinery of national government. Centuries of human misery 
ensued. In England—by chance or native genius—we evolved from 
feudalism without the troubles of the French; and by the nineteenth 


| 
| 


century had arrived at a form of democracy. But even then the | 


tenants and mechanics voted for their M.Ps. on the open hustings 
and under the vigilant eye of the squire and the manufacturer. The 
Reform Act brought in the secret ballot and allowed the citizen 


to vote according to his conscience without fear of the conse- | 


quences. To-day the shop steward and the mass meeting have 
replaced the squire and the hustings. No one knows what the 
average trade unionist thinks, for he never votes at union elections; 
and a show of hands at a meeting is dictated more by mass emotion 
or personal fear than by considered thought. The time has come 
for a Reform Act in the trade unions. 

The unions are the most powerful bodies in the country to-day; 
as powerful, as irresponsible, as jealous of their sovereignty, and 
as independent of the state as the barons were. They have now 
come nearly to the point at which the barons made their great and 
tragic refusal. The task of the Government with the unions is the 
same as that of Hugues Capet with the barons. Trade unionism of 
some kind is essential in our economic life—the kind which can 
adapt itself to the times. The technique of the 1850s is as out of 
date as the timber stockade. 

Reform must come if the country is to survive—reform of con- 
stitutions, methods, and objectives; and it can only come from 
inside, it cannot be imposed. Only the unions and their leaders have 
the knowledge and the power to reduce the existing welter of 


constitutions, policies, differentials, separate sovereignties, and 


union jealousies to some sort of order: and ensure that the move- 
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ment as a whole works for the benefit of the entire community. 
The majority of trade union leaders have the character and the 
capacity to be statesmen; but in order to be statesmen, they must 
first be politicians and capture votes, and they are always liable to 
be harassed by the wild men with the atom bomb. These are the 
lunatic fringe who do not represent the average sane and intelligent 
union member; and if the latter would only vote, the leaders could 
ignore the others. A great and tragic responsibility rests on these 
leaders; for the economic and social future of the country is largely 
in their hands, and the fate of their grandchildren. If they will live 
up to their responsibilities and base themselves on the great body 
of moderate opinion in the unions, if they will forget outworn 
hatreds and sectional interests, abandon mutually destructive 
sovereignties, and use their power for the good of the whole nation, 
all may yet be well. If they cling to popularity and irresponsible 
power and shrink from the vilification of the wild men; if they 
follow the lead of the barons and make the great refusal; then the 
latter days of feudalism give warning of what the future may hold 
for their grandchildren. 
C. G. LYNAM 
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Selected Speeches 1948-55 by His Royal Highness the Prince Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh (Oxford University Press). 


As perhaps nothing else can, the Monarchy unites this country. 
In this firm centre lies the pivot of traditions and practices cherished 
for many hundreds of years, and it is for this as much as for the 
deep affection the Queen inspires that we willingly respect and trust 
the Throne. Rising above distinctions of race, class, temperament 
and occupation, the present Royal Family’s ideal of unselfish service 
devoted to the well-being of every inhabitant of these islands is at 
once an example and a source of pride. It is largely due to them 
that in the midst of changing views and changing fortunes Britain 
retains a combination of qualities unlike that found anywhere else, 
worth cherishing and strengthening by every means in our power. 


It is rather remarkable that a few people should have this effect in | 





such a precise, technical age, when comparatively very few of their | 


subjects have any idea of their minds; yet their presence alone, 
bringing with it the memory of all they represent, warms our hearts 
and strengthens our convictions. 

However, there is now an opportunity of seeing further into the 
interests and opinions of one member of the family, His Royal 
Highness the Prince Philip, in a selection of fifty of his speeches 
delivered on various topics between 1948 and 1955, which has 
recently been published. It can whole-heartedly be recommended, 
for as well as showing us one man it is a portrait of the rising 
generation, voicing their aspirations and ambitions. It is upon the 
practical expression of such points of view that the future of Britain 
—and indeed the whole world—depends. Much of what he says 
has been put before or since in other ways, but his clear, practical 
grasp of what is involved, the sincerity, individuality and humour 
of his manner, and the gift of matching his words to the occasion 


bring new light on many topics and make these speeches a delight | 


to read. (Incidentally, the glimpse this selection gives of the number | 


and variety of occasions at which he is expected to speak is slightly 
appalling. It is the earnest hope of many that those concerned will 
156 
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help him to keep his present freshness and spontaneity by not letting 
him take on too much.) 

The following is a brief summary of some of his main themes, 
taken from this book. They have necessarily been given an order, 
which is mine; it will be for the reader to judge whether in so doing 
the emphasis has been altered. 


In the last hundred years communication throughout the world 
has undergone a transformation: telephones, radio, fast travel have 
broken down the barriers that existed between nations and conti- 
nents. Countries can no longer remain isolated. At this time the 
world is split between those who prize above all else the freedom 
of the individual and those who do not. The values of the free world 
are threatened; the idea of true happiness stemming from tolerance 
and responsibility, in the willing service of others, is at stake. It is 
vital that those who believe in freedom should unite in strength to 
maintain and foster their ideals. 

Hope for the future lies in educating more and more people to 
live by the highest moral standards, and a large part of the respon- 
sibility for this must go to schools and universities. Just as in the 
Middle Ages the universities of Europe were centres of learning 
between which scholars travelled freely, exchanging ideas and learn- 
ing, so the free universities of the world can fulfil an important 
function to-day. But knowledge is not all, progress is measured by 
the development of human nature, human obligations cannot be 
escaped. 


By human obligations I mean the ability to behave in a reasonable 
way, to observe restraint so that restraints do not have to be im- 
posed, to be able to think clearly and objectively so that false doc- 
trines cannot gain ground. I believe that it also means the ability to 
see through nonsense, political, economic, scientific, and so on, and 
the feeling that it is a duty to resist it. 


Behaviour, ideals and achievements are the proofs of what people 
profess, and unity between peoples can only be brought about by 
a common acceptance of good ideas. 

But to be practical we must start with our own country. What 
does Britain need? What is her especial task? Two threads are 
here inextricably woven, the material and the spiritual. Materially, 
Britain must survive: she must have a flourishing economy, full 
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employment, and import enough food. Spiritually, she must stay 
free and develop, and by constant effort renew her example to the 
world. 

[Could the second be put more simply than in the Queen’s 
Christmas broadcast? ‘The trouble is caused by unthinking people 
who carelessly throw away ageless ideals. . . . They would have 
religion thrown aside, morality in personal and public life made 
meaningless, honesty counted as foolishness, and self-interest set 
up in place of self-restraint. . . . To-day we need a special kind of 
courage . . . a kind which makes us stand up for everything that 
we know is right, everything that is true and honest.’] 

There are many sides to the material problem. To buy our food 
we have to export manufactured products into a highly competitive 
world, and these products must stand comparison with any, both 
in price and quality. Hard work, ingenuity and a spirit of adventure 
can all contribute to this. Education in technical skills and pure 
science is essential, but it will be useless unless integrated with 
research; and resulting discoveries should find the quickest possible 
application. Co-operation between industries and between Lranches 
of the same industry is essential, and there is room for this as well 
as for the invigorating spirit of rivalry. Particularly important is to 
find that healthy balance between conservation of valuable tradi- 
tions and practices and preparedness to countenance new ideas. But 


It is worth remembering that if we want great men in all walks of 
life in the future we should encourage differences in background and 
upbringing, differences in education and development . . . difference 
in character and intellect [are] more important than ever. Cities and 
industries, commerce and trade would never grow and develop or 
have the flexibility to meet change or depression if all men thought 
the same way. We need the enterprising and the cautious, the pillar 
and the rebel, the clever and the slow, the lazy and the industrious. 
Without them we would amount to no more than a row of beans. 
Only different and independent minds are capable of having new 
ideas or of understanding the changing conditions of our times. Only 
original minds can offer solutions to our many problems. 


And above all at this time we need people capable of constructive 
thought. 

To the services he advocates strength in unity, for new weapons 
have brought the need for concerted tactics, and the various services 
are separated only by the functions they have to perform, not by 
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Stay | differences in weapons. Here, as in every branch of national life, 
> the | there is a call for good leadership. 

But all this will become barren unless man grows spiritually. It 
een’s | is so easy to be cynical, to debunk, to destroy; and the constructive 
-ople | approach of a lively Christianity is a sure remedy. ‘The only prize 
have | worth winning is a clear conscience at the end of your days that 
nade | you have lived a useful, Christian life.’ And to keep the memory of 
t set | what are the true values, to keep a balanced outlook amongst all 
id of | the bustle, periods of solitude and reflection are invaluable. The 
that | search for Truth can in itself never be evil, so let us treasure the 
freedom to speculate and freedom of thought and speech. Let us 
food | encourage the practice of the arts and bring as much beauty as 
itive | possible into everyday life. Integrity goes with a lack of prejudice, 
both | and both are fortified by genuine humility and self-discipline. Above 
iture | all let us be tolerant and try to understand others: 





pure 

with Perhaps it matters little to individuals if they are selfish, narrow- 

sible minded, or bigoted, but it matters very much to the community in 
h which they live and work. Especially if that community forms part 

mes | lfa democracy where the power rests with the people. The quality 
well of a democracy is the reflection of the qualities of its citizens. .. . 

is to We are continually hearing appeals for better international under- 

radi- standing, but what we do not hear so often are appeals for a better 

‘But understanding between professions and . . . between different sections 

of the community and different sections of the British Isles. 

s of 

and 

ence Such a summary can only give the bare bones, but perhaps it may 

and | serve to show the general trend of Prince Philip’s thought. At one 

ae | point he cautions against too glib a comparison with the first 


jiflar . Elizabethans: perhaps it will be relevant to end by asking where 
ious. lay their greatness. Was it in the unusual balance they achieved 
pans. between the material and spiritual life, which were indeed for them 
new | almost inseparable? For there we read of adventure in commerce, 
Only > experiment in the arts, and man in harmony with his world—a part 
| of the whole. Then, there was full recognition of the fact that the 
tive West is Christianity, to the extent that without the driving force of 

| the New Testament European civilization could not have developed 
pons | as it did. Is it possible that one of England’s tasks is again to bring 
fices new understanding of the message of the Gospels? Whether it is, 
t by { or whether England has some other duty now before her, we shall 
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not get far unless we remember that the ultimate units in any such 
enterprise are individual men. The times of Elizabeth I were 
notable for great men—real men and not just names on everyone’s 
lips. Let Prince Philip have the last word: 
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To produce the complete man with [a] balanced sense of obligation 
and understanding we need to know much more about man himself. 
Our knowledge of science, the classics, or medicine is beautifully 
documented, indexed, ordered. . . . I imagine that is why we some- 
times call this an age of reason, but we forget that . . . man himself 
remains as unreasonable, irrational, and unpredictable as ever. 

... the conflict is not between disciplines, between humanism and 
science. The conflict lies between man and the world he has made 
for himself. Man has succeeded in changing many things but he has 
not changed much himself. 

It is just because we have got such a grip on nature and such a store 
of knowledge for its own sake that we must remember the central 
character, man, and his possibilities. 


SIMON YOUNG 
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EDUCATION AT GUN-POINT 


THE most vexing, highly controversial, and potentially dangerous 
issue in American domestic affairs is to-day, even as it has been for 
more than a hundred years, the place of the negro, socially, eco- 
nomically, and politically. The term ‘negro’ means, in these con- 
nections, especially the social, any man or woman with even a small 
trace of African blood. 

The question of the right, or otherwise, of each State in the 
American confederation to determine for itself this issue, indepen- 
dent of the Federal Government, instigated the bitter internecine 
struggle of 1861-65, variously known as the Rebellion, the Civil 


| War, and the War between the States. The Southern States, the 


slaving-holding States, ‘seceded’ from the confederation because the 
Federal Government interfered with what they deemed their rights 
as individual, if not independent, States. 

Precisely the same issue faces the American people to-day. And 
the sending by the Federal Government of its troops into the State 
of Arkansas in order to force educational ‘integration’ of whites and 
blacks is precisely the same sort of ‘usurpation’—from the Southern 
viewpoint—as the act of Abraham Lincoln in depriving the 
Southern people of their slaves. 

In order to bring any enlightenment to people outside the United 
States it is necessary, first of all, to consider this issue objectively, 
weighing carefully and without prejudice the point of view of both 
sides in the controversy, evaluating with strict avoidance of bias 
the rights, actual and claimed, of each race. 

So strong is the feeling in the United States, so sharply defined 
geographically the attitude toward the rights of the negro, political 
and social, relative to those of the whites, that neither spoken nor 
printed discussion of the issue is altogether without prejudice. From 
this it follows that considerable obscurity clouds reports reaching 
other countries. Moreover, the issue cannot be judged in the light 
of the principle involved alone. A complex and somewhat bewilder- 
ing array of concrete facts makes abstract judgment both inaccurate 
and something less than fair. The background of this problem, 
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taking shape early in the nineteenth century, must be considered, 
and considered carefully and objectively. 

The African slave-trade, participated in by several nations, and, 
by reason of its rich profits, reluctantly abandoned by each of them, 
brought the negro to America, first to the West Indies, then to the 
southern United States. Here, actually, was the inception of to-day’s 
problem, though nobody at the time, or possibly a very few, en- 
visaged any such problem. Even the American Declaration of 
Independence, that highly controversial document which several of 
the units of the loosely knit and quarrelsome American confedera- 
tion refused at first to accept at all, could hardly have considered 
the negro, in its somewhat ambiguous opening proposition, that ‘all 
men are created free and equal.’ 

Probably there was not a ‘free’ black in the whole of the area to 
which the Declaration was intended to apply. Thomas Jefferson, the 
supposed author of it, though Tom Paine is believed to have in- 
spired a good deal of the sentiment, including the foregoing, was 





himself a Virginia ‘gentleman planter’ and large slave-holder. | 


Washington, too, another expansively living Virginia gentleman, 


was a slave-holder. With these and many after them no moral ques- | 


tion was involved, still less a political or a social. The black was a 


servitor, no more and no less, but it was a common acceptation that | 


he should be well treated. With rare exceptions he was. In fact, 
throughout the whole history of negro slavery in the American 
South ill-treatment, cruelty, such bestiality as set forth in Uncle 


Tom’s Cabin—solely for propaganda purposes—was most unusual, | 


so unusual as to be condemned by the great majority of the 
Southern people. Long before the War between the States it was 
generally realized in the South that ill-treatment of negro slaves 
would supply the best of material for just such anti-Southern 
propaganda as Mrs Stowe’s book. 

The ‘freeing’ of the slaves by Abraham Lincoln’s ‘Emancipation 
Proclamation’ created throughout the South a state of chaos by no 
means yet entirely reconciled. ‘Freedom’ meant, in thousands of 
cases, want and misery, sometimes actual starvation. Few of the 
blacks knew what to do with their newly acquired status. Except 
where they were continued on as paid servants they were, in most 
instances, entirely at a loss. And inasmuch as the South at that point 
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was being bled white with the strain of the unsuccessful war, rarely 
could any ex-slave be kept as a paid servant. 

They therefore became, as a whole, an element threatening not 
only the weakened economy of the South but also its physical 
security. Those of a more belligerent character were encouraged in 
the latter by the immediate post-war ‘carpet-bag’ influx of northern 
agitators, South-haters, and flagrant adventurers. 

The term referred to the fact that many of these arrived carrying 
all their belongings in the carpet-bag type of valise common to the 
period. Most of them were present for the purpose of advantaging 
themselves out of the fallen fortunes and the general misery of the 
Southern people. In this they were encouraged and abetted, often 
materially assisted, by a large, and for a time influential, element in 
the American Congress. This element took as its slogan ‘vengeance.’ 
The Southern people, what remained of them, should be made to 
pay, and pay to the last farthing, for ‘rebellion, treason, and 
attempted destruction of the Republic.’ The tragedy of Lincoln’s 
assassination strengthened the hand of this element. Though the act 
of a madman, deplored as much in the South as in the North, it 
was represented as ‘the spirit of murder and treason that still 
animates the Southern people.’ 

The ‘destroy-the-South’ group was led by Senator Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Vermont, one of the extremists of the New England 
Abolitionists, of whom William Lloyd Garrison was the most 
prominent figure. Stevens, never at any time in harmony with 
Lincoln or Lincoln’s conciliatory policy toward the defeated South, 
was even less in harmony with Andrew Johnson’s endeavour to 
carry on those policies. Johnson opposed the plan, led by Stevens, 
to confiscate the property—or what remained of it—of all South- 
erners known to have supported the ‘Rebellion’ in any way. It was 
this opposition that led to the attempt to impeach the President. 
Under the American system such impeachment must be by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. The lower house is not concerned. 

It failed by a single vote, though Stevens, then incurably ill, was 
carried into the Senate on a stretcher to deliver his final plea in 
favour of impeachment. Had it carried, a blot would have been put 
on the American escutcheon that could not have been obliterated. 

Nevertheless, the carpet-bag-carriers overran the South. They 
had been officially appointed to all manner of positions—judges 
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and clerks of local courts, appraisers of property, tax-collectors, 
sheriffs, even mayors of cities. Some of them were also equipped 
with the power to appoint lately freed slaves to positions which 
gave opportunity to lay burdens of one kind and another upon the 
impoverished and broken Southern people. The extent to which 
this was done, aided and abetied by newly appointed white officials 
throughout the Southern States, and by those who had appointed 
them in the North, is a thing that never has been forgotten in the 
South, and that never can be forgotten. The ‘carpet-bag era,’ which 
lasted for a generation, is a drab chapter in American history. 

Abraham Lincoln, out of the greatness of his heart and his un- 
precedented foresight, wished to save and to restore the South. 
Thaddeus Stevens and his followers, out of their bitter vengeful- 
ness, sought to destroy, regardless of what their success would have 
meant to the economy and to the social structure of the whole 
nation. In this the North was by no means wholeheartedly behind 
them, but even to-day the feeling of the average Southerner is that 
the South survived entirely out of its own efforts and sacrifices. For 
that reason ‘sectional’ feeling is far from dead or, even, dormant. 

It is based on memories impossible to eradicate. The true facts 
from which these memories, passed from generation to generation, 
derive have never been published in the form of history, though 
often in the ‘historical novel.’ They were in many respects appalling, 





———————— 


especially on the moral side. Helpless Southern people, often de- | 
prived of all their male kin through the ravages of the war, were | 
left helpless in their half-ruined houses and amidst their blackened | 
fields, helpless before those who had, in many cases, been their 


servitors. It is sufficient to hint at the results that often accrued. 
The negro is, of course, less resistant to the baser passions, less 
self-controlled than the white man. Naturally this is a generaliza- 
tion. There are exceptions, many of them men of ability and 
character like Frederick Douglas and Booker Washington. But they 
are in a small minority, too small a one to exercise any real in- 
fluence upon their race. The advance of the African black to a 
moral parity with the white is a slow process. Until it has been 
achieved, which may well take centuries, talk of social parity, 
especially intermarriage, is idle folly. No one knew that better than 
Lincoln. He did not at any time espouse such a thing. Quite the 
contrary, in fact. He was a Southerner himself, a Kentuckian. He 
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knew the negro in all of his characteristics, was familiar with his 
weaknesses, understood how wide was the gulf that must be 
bridged, if indeed it ever can be bridged, between the black and 
the white in all social concernments. 

The lack of self-control in the average negro is manifested, per- 
haps more than in any other respect, by his attitude as soon as he 
feels himself, as he generally does in the North, on more or less of 
a social parity with the whites, the social parity, that is to say, 
that permits intermarriage, unquestioned educational integration, 
general intermingling, with few barriers. He becomes arrogant in his 
desire to redress the wrongs he or his may have suffered in the 
South, often blatant in his ‘here-I’m-just-as-good-as-you’ attitude. 

A recent incident that came to the writer’s attention in some 
degree illustrates this. On a Northern railway train a white woman 
was sitting at a table in the restaurant-car. There were four places 
and three coloured women took the others. The white woman, not 
out of any ‘colour’ prejudice but because a vacant table was near by, 
moved to it. The negro waiter, glaring at her, refused any service. 

The woman returned to the Pullman car and to her presently 
came the conductor. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘I am going to move you 
to a compartment the door of which can be locked.’ She protested 
that she was satisfied with her present arrangement. The conductor 
insisted. “You will be safer there!’ he told her. 

The issue, then, at least from the Southern point of view, becomes 
one of principle in conflict with the concrete facts. If the former is 
to be applied without regard to the latter, if the letter of the opening 
proposition of the Declaration of Independence is to be accepted 
without qualification or demur, then the negro certainly cannot be 
as of right excluded from any of the privileges, opportunities, or 
roads to cultural advancement open to the white man. Neither the 
Declaration nor the American Constitution contains anything that 
even by the broadest implication sets off the black man from the 
white. As to this the Southern position is, of course, that no such 
issue existed when these documents were formulated. That is true 
enough, nor is it at all likely that the signers ever gave a thought 
to such a consideration as an ambition on the part of the negro to 
gain a social, political, or cultural parity with the white. At this 
period the negro in the North, if not actually a slave as most of 


them were, certainly was held in every respect a menial and inferior. 
M 
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Years, indeed, were to pass before any problem of the relative 
relations and condition of white and black was to arise. 

When, however, it did arise its solution came very near to des- 
troying the Republic, and that out of precisely the same immediate 
question that is being debated to-day, whether the individual States 
are entitled to decide what they consider their peculiarly domestic 
problems without reference to the Federal Government. 

When the Southern States, headed by South Carolina, into the 
confines of which Federal troops had been despatched—even as 
they were lately despatched to the State of Arkansas—decided to 
leave the Union rather than submit to Federal jurisdiction over 
their internal affairs, i.e. the right to hold the negro in servitude, 
the North took to arms in order to prevent the disruption of the 
Republic. This, of course, was the real issue. The ‘freeing’ of the 
negro was incidental. 

Exactly the same issue faces the American people to-day. Are 
the individual States to be permitted to decide for themselves cer- 
tain questions, regardless of the position on those questions taken 


by the American Constitution? If they are, then it becomes apparent | 


that the Union is not a very closely knit affair after all, and that 
the Federal Government and its highest courts, all founded upon 
and functioning in accord with the principles and the doctrines set 
forth in the Constitution, may be flouted at will, if not upon this 
immediate issue, then possibly upon some other. 

There is a very sharp distinction in the minds of most thought- 
ful people in America between the different phases of the problem 
of black versus white. For example, the trend of opinion at 
all liberal or objective is that the negro’s right to the ballot is 
unquestionable and should be protected at all costs. Only the 
most prejudiced Southerner questions that. That he should have 
reasonable opportunity to gain and to retain economic security— 
or, as the Constitution somewhat naively puts it, ‘to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness’-—is also admitted. The clash of 
opinion, and not alone in the South, comes when, first, the question 
of equal educational opportunity arises, and, second and hottest 
debated of all, when it is suggested that he enjoy full social equality. 
It may be taken as certain that the South will never agree to that, 
also that a large part of the North sympathizes. This is made clear 
in a number of recent incidents in which coloured persons moving, 
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or trying to move, into ‘all white’ sections of large cities like 
Chicago, Detroit, and even Washington, D.C., have been subjected 
to extreme pressure and sometimes to actual physical attack. 

The matter of education falls somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes of opinion. The controversy really cuts across the North- 
South line of demarcation, the ‘Mason-Dixon Line,’ as it was long 
called by reason of the fact that two English astronomers, sum- 
moned to settle the boundary dispute over the Lord Baltimore and 
William Penn land-grants, drew a line that served in popular par- 
lance to distinguish between North and South. ‘Integration’ or 
‘segregation,’ i.e. the mingling of black and white in Southern 
schools or the provision of separate schools for each, is a question 
upon which there is no unanimity of opinion anywhere. 

In the North, even in such cities as Baltimore and Washington 
which are essentially Southern, there is no segregation and no 
opposition, at least active opposition, to the mingling of negro and 
white in the classrooms. If parents object to it in the public schools 
—meaning in America free city- or state-operated schools—there 
are not lacking ‘private,’ or tuitional, schools in large variety and 
on all social levels. And one of the threats now made by Southerners 
who are hopelessly intransigent on the issue is to withdraw all 
white students from the public schools and establish enough private 
ones to accommodate them. This, of course, is a threat to the whole 
educational system of the country. It would likewise have the 
inevitable effect of confining any education at all to the well-to-do 
class and deprive the great mass of ‘poor whites’ of the South, the 
cotton share-croppers and similar groups. 

But it is, as a matter of fact, these very groups that are most 
recalcitrant in respect of racial integration in the schools. This 
stems less from any concern with the issue at hand than with the 
whole problem of black versus white. The explanation is clear 
enough. The ‘poor whites’ of the South, known in the ante-bellum 
days as ‘po’ white trash’ and so always referred to by the negro 
slaves of the well-to-do, are perhaps on the lowest social and 
economic scale, also cultural of course, of any of the varied ele- 
ments.in the American social structure. 

They are most numerous in the backward States of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. They feel their position 
keenly. To put it another way, they are in the grip of an unrelaxed 
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‘inferiority complex.’ But in the South, being white, they find it 
possible to look with disdain upon the black, likewise to implement 
that disdain in many ways. Investigation rarely fails to disclose that 
atrocities such as lynchings, burnings, shootings of negroes trying 
to cast their ballots, moral offences, are attributable to this class, 
the ‘poor whites.’ Living a marginal existence, often economically 
worse off than many of the negroes, socially disdained by all other 
classes, they ‘take it out’ upon the black. Such cases as the recent 
drowning of a young negro in Alabama, on the charge that he ‘made 
a pass’ at a white woman, offer proof enough of this. Investigation 
into the circumstances of many ‘lynchings’ have revealed, too, that 
only the lower element of the white population was concerned. 

The fact is, that the better class of Southern people deplore this 
violent and vengeful attitude toward the negro, and particularly 
the frequently brutal manner of its implementation, quite as much 
as it is deplored in the North. No decent Southerner feels any 
actual dislike of black, still less ‘hates’ him. There never at any 
time has existed such a sentiment, except among the aforesaid 
marginal class. In the slavery days, despite Mrs Stowe and other 
extremists, the general feeling between the slaves and their owners 
was one of goodwill and confidence. Many exceptionally intelligent 
slaves enjoyed this confidence of their masters in such degree that 
they were entrusted with the finances of the estate and treated with 
the utmost consideration. Their unpaid servitude was offset by 
frequent gifts of money and the best of care. House servants were 
trusted and usually were found worthy of the trust. Only amity 
prevailed on most of the great Southern estates. Rare were the 
instances of cruelty. The one unforgivable crime was to run away. 
In this case punishment was apt to be severe. But it was, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, ill-treatment that drove the negro to 
such desperate expedients, in which, except perhaps in the border 
States, the chances of success were very small. 

The War between the States, then, ‘freed,’ or, rather, released, 
thousands of blacks who had no idea what to do with their new- 
found liberty and in most cases no way of making a living. These 
the Northern extremists, headed by the aforesaid Senator Stevens, 
turned loose with encouragement to all manner of atrocities upon 
a defeated, broken, and impoverished people. This was a policy 
directly opposed to that urged by Abraham Lincoln. The South 
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was not long in realizing that his untimely death was the worst 
mishap that could have come to them. His successor, Johnson, a 
well meaning but weak man, sincerely tried to carry out the 
Lincolnian policies and plans, with the only result that he narrowly 
escaped the wrecking of his political career and was for a time in 
actual danger of assassination. 

This, then, is the background against which the South faces the 
increasingly troublesome problem of black versus white, brought 
to the fore by the controversy over school integration as never 
before since the so-called ‘reconstruction period’—remembered by 
most of the South as the ‘destruction period.’ 

The problem is made the more complex by its political ramifica- 
tions. This phase of it has nothing whatever to do with the actual 
issues. But, like most other nationwide problems, political capital 
has been made of it by both parties. In the strong trend against the 
present administration, due largely to the appalling ineptitude of its 
foreign policies, Republican leaders are in frantic search for vote- 
catching ‘talking-points.’ The aim is to gain negro votes on the basis 
of the administration’s policy of ‘education at gun-point.’ 

There is no provision in the American Constitution for sending 
Federal military forces into the individual States. In practice the 
policy has been never to do this unless requested by the government 
of a State. Twice since the War between the States there have been 
exceptions. One was in 1894, when President Cleveland despatched 
‘regulars’ to Chicago at the time of the riots and bomb-throwings 
there, incident upon a general strike. This move was strongly but 
unsuccessfully resisted by the German-born Governor of Illinois, 
John P. Altgeld. The other case was the despatching of Federal 
troops to Colorado, in 1903, upon occasion of disturbances growing 
out of strikes by mine-workers. 

Governor Faubus, of Arkansas, likewise resisted the despatching 
by President Eisenhower of Federal troops to his State for the 
purpose of ‘protecting’ nine negroes in their attendance at a public 
school of more than 1,200 whites. ‘Federalizing’ the State’s own 
military force by placing it under orders of the National Govern- 
ment was also objected to, on the ground that the State itself was 
in sufficient case to handle the situation. 

Therefore, the people of Arkansas and, more or less, the people 
of the whole South have taken the ground that this despatching of 
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Federal troops was a ‘vote-catching’ move for the purpose of secur- 
ing the black vote in the face of a highly likely resounding defeat 
of the Republican Party at the Congressional elections in November, 
and an equally likely rebuke of the Party, as the outlook is in the 
winter of 1957-58, at the Presidential election in November 1960. 
The Republicans of course have little or nothing to lose, politically 
speaking, by offending Southern whites because those are, and have 
been ever since the War of 1861-65, intransigently anti-Republican. 

The excuse for this despatching of Federal military forces to a 
‘sovereign State,’ as the units of the American Republic delight to 
call themselves, is of course the ‘upholding of the Constitution.’ 
But, as already noted, the Constitution itself provides no authority 
for any such move. Whether the necessity exists or does not exist 
is, then, wholly a matter of opinion, in this instance the opinion of 
the President and his advisors, with which the executive and most 
of the people of the ‘sovereign State’ of Arkansas took strong issue. 
In this stand they were joined by the majority of the Southern 
people, by many of the Southern Governors, and most of the 
Southern press, though some of these urged that ‘integration’ as 
decreed by the Supreme Court of the United States be accepted as 
inevitable and not permitted to become an issue which might well, 
in the light of history, hold grave potentialities. 

The majority of the Southern press is, however, adamant on the 
question. So also are some Southern State Governors, and other 
leaders. In Alabama, for example, there is a general sentiment that 
the public educational system itself will—even must—be destroyed 
before as much as a compromise on the question of integration or 
non-integration will be accepted. Even to suggest such a thing in 
this, or in any other of a dozen Southern States, would be political 
suicide for any man holding or seeking an official position. 

Yet all these States assert with the utmost vehemence that they 
‘deplore violence’ in the premises. A prominent Alabama editor 
says, ‘the mobsters with murder in their hearts, the dynamiters who 
strike in the dark, the mutilators who sink to levels below jungle 
savagery, these are not the true people of the South. The pitiful 
little men robing and hooding themselves’—this is a reference to 
the organization known as the Ku Klux Klan, formed after the 
War between the States for the purpose of combating the negro 
ascendency fomented by Northern extremists—‘they are not the 
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leaders of the South. They are, indeed, the real South’s greatest 
enemies, making the solution of all our problems the more difficult.’ 

And yet at the same time these extremists, whether they are ‘the 
zeal South’ or otherwise, find encouragement in the repeated insis- 
tence of such editors as the foregoing that ‘we will never submit to 
integration.’ Or, as one Northern editor suggests, ‘leave us to settle 
the problem in our own way and we never will resort to violence.’ 

‘Our own way’ means separate schools for the coloured and 
nothing else. In the State of Virginia, heart and centre of the revolt 
of 1861-65, an election has just declared, by a landslide vote of 
more than two-to-one, that Virginia will never under any circum- 
stances agree to mixed schools. This was the first such election 
since the Little Rock (Arkansas) dispute which led the President 
to send in Federal troops to escort the nine negroes into a school 
of 1,200 whites and to stand guard over them during school hours. 
Virginia rejected out of hand anything like a ‘moderate’ approach 
to the problem and demanded a ‘massive resistance’ to any attempt 
upon the part of the Federal Government to compel educational 
integration. The Governor of the State declared, ‘I shall carry out 
the mandate of the people of Virginia to stand firm against un- 
warranted abrogation of power, and the transgressions of the 
Federal Government which is bartering away the Constitution of 
the United States for a sorry mess of political potage.’ 

This is almost precisely the position taken by Virginia herself 
and the other Southern States prior to the long war between those 
States and the North. It not only encourages segregationists every- 
where, but it cannot, moreover, but have the effect of urging on 
such extremists as those whose action in Arkansas resulted in the 
despatching by the President of the Federal troops. 

The War between the States has been called ‘a struggle between 
the Democratic potentialities of the Federal Government and the 
most powerful of feudal privileges’: that is, the privilege of slave- 
holding. It is possible to regard the right to have their children 
educated separately from the coloured a ‘feudal privilege’ of the 
white citizens of the Southern States. And while it is unlikely they 
will go to such extremes in trying to maintain that privilege as the 
slave-holders of a century ago, there are in the present embroglio 
many of the factors that led up to the great internecine conflict. 

The Arkansas affair, following that of the coloured girl, Autherine 
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Lucy, who received ‘warnings’ that, if she attempted to force her 
way, or if she were in any way aided in forcing her way, into an 
‘all-white’ college, she would certainly be killed, declares so strongly 
the sentiment of the South that there is little hope of its ever 
agreeing to ‘integration’ in the matter of education. That being the 
case, only at gun-point can the negro be integrated with whites in 
the classrooms of the Southern States, and only at gun-point can he 
be protected while there. 

This places him in a position he is by no means anxious to 
occupy. For it subjects him to continual jibes and to all manner of 
contumely, to constant embarrassment, all conducing to a state of 
mind anything but receptive to the educational process. 

Indeed, this writer’s experience and observation in the Southern 
States convinces him that the negro of himself is not anxious for 
integration. He is far more content in separate schools, far more 
at ease, far more in case to receive and assimilate the benefits of 
education. As the position now stands, he is to a large extent the 
tool of politicians and the symbol of a struggle to maintain a 
‘principle,’ the principle that the American Constitution makes no 
distinction as to race or colour, and that its maintenance demands 
the abolition in practice of any such distinction. 

That is, of course, undeniable, and it is the basis of the Presi- 
dent’s interference, the use of the Federal resources to force an 
individual State’s compliance with the ‘all men are born free and 
equal’ provision of the Constitution. 

And yet it is evident that circumstances may arise, that events 
may so shape themselves, anywhere and at any time, when the 
immediate, the concrete, facts shall demand some compromise with 
‘principle’ in deference to majority opinion. Such opinion in all 
the Southern States is, excluding the coloured population, at least 
ninety per cent. for separate education. As to the coloured them- 
selves, if an unprejudiced opinion could be obtained little or no 
doubt exists that a majority would prefer their own schools. 

But with the negro leaders, mostly in the North, the question is 
one of ‘principle,’ as with many white leaders it is one of politics. 
Both these considerations very much becloud the actual issue. 
Republican politicians, feeling themselves in exceeding great need, 
hope to capture the Northern negro vote in the coming elections. 
Coloured leaders hope to break down the various barriers between 
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the races in the South, first the political, which is reasonable, second 
the cultural, which is a questionable goal at present, and finally the 
social, which is undesirable from the point of view of both races. 
This was exactly what the Northern extremists of the aforesaid 
‘carpet-bag’ era were trying to do, and their violence set back the 
reconstruction of the South, so dear to the heart of Abraham Lin- 
coln, half a century and left deep scars and bitter memories by no 
means effaced to this day. On the issue of educational integration 
North and South could well be again sundered. Indeed, in increasing 
bitterness of feeling they are in some degree already. To what extent 
this bitterness, if unrelieved, could go is no more foreseeable than 
were the results of the bitterness over the slave question one 
hundred years ago. It is intensified by such affairs as that at Little 
Rock, nor does anyone suppose that will be the last of the sort. 
Similar outbreaks may occur anywhere at any time. Few doubt that 
they will. None can say that their outcome may not be catastrophic. 
In principle, then, the use of Federal resources by the President 
was justified. The country’s highest tribunal had found that separa- 
tion of the races in school was a violation of the Constitution, 
although that formidable document contains no specific reference 
whatever to the matter. It therefore becomes a question of opinion, 
nothing more nor less. But the opinion of the court, whether con- 
trary to reason and common sense as contended by the South or 
not, but certainly contrary to ninety per cent. of Southern opinion, 
had been rendered and the President had no choice but to uphold 
it, and, in so doing, use the Federal power. If such action were 
indiscreet, as many even in the North believe, the fault rests with 
the Court, not with the Executive. This has raised, by no means 
for the first time, the question of whether the Court has too much 
power. Its decision of integration, whether in schools, on public 
transport, or anywhere else, every Southern State has declared its 
intention to disregard. Thus a condition arises that contains many 
ominous potentialities. An objective view would seem to favour 


, some sort of compromise. But the Southern people are strongly of 


Gandhi’s opinion, on this point at least, that ‘compromise on fun- 
damentals is surrender.’ Perhaps the first thing to determine is, 
just what are the ‘fundamentals.’ 

Marc T. GREENE 
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“You have, Socrates, said he . . . made our governours every 
way perfect. 

‘How, then, Glauco, shall our city be changed? . . . will not 
they fly from the law? . . . One thing is most remarkable in it, 
the prevalence of contention and ambition.’—PLato. 


In the whole field of public administration, including both the 
central government departments and local government authorities, 


there can be no subject of greater importance than that of delegated | 


legislative or law-making powers, with the consequential system of 
Administrative Justice which has grown up during the past twenty- 
five years or so, which furnished the theme of Lord Hewart’s book 
The New Despotism, and has been the subject of detailed examina- 
tion during the past two years by the Franks Committee on 
Administrative Tribunals. 

The trend to which Lord Hewart drew attention, and against 
which he gave warning, has, notwithstanding, increased greatly 
since his book was published; but while it would be of great interest 
to look into the reasons for this remarkable development, such an 
enquiry would be outside the scope of this article. It is not, how- 
ever, irrelevant to observe that the process may easily, and in- 
sensibly, grow beyond the bounds of what is constitutionally 
permissible, and that it may even already have passed this point 
in some of its ramifications. 

Lecky in his History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century quoted 
various authorities in the field of political philosophy to the effect 
that legislative power in a democracy cannot constitutionally be 
delegated by the legislature to any subordinate body whatever, since 
the legislature in a democracy is constituted by the votes of the 
people for the sole purpose of making the laws itself, and is, there- 
fore, inherently incapable of delegating this function. 

This contention can hardly be denied, notwithstanding the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of Parliament. This sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment is, in any case, open to question on other grounds, for it was 
curtailed in this country first by the Union compact with Scotland 
and again by the Union compact with Ireland. Thereafter it has 
174 
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had no more logical or ethical force than a myth, and any un- 
constitutional Act of the Imperial Parliament depends for its im- 
* munity from the danger of being quashed solely upon the fact that 
there exists no tribunal competent to adjudicate upon disputed 
questions of parliamentary competence, apart from the International 
Court of Justice at the Hague, which could, presumably, entertain 
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applications for a ruling in certain cases. 
The doctrine that ‘The King can do no wrong’ rests upon the 


* same kind of argument. There is no tribunal before which he can be 


arraigned, and, since it is an axiom of British jurisprudence that every 
accused person is innocent until he is proved guilty, any person who 
cannot be arraigned and cannot, in consequence, be proved guilty, 
must remain innocent before the law. But nobody has ever supposed 
that the King is incapable of doing what is per se a wrong act. He 
cannot do wrong before the law merely in the sense that, being the 
fons et origo of the law, he is above the law, and in such an exalted 
position is presumed to obey some higher law whenever he appears 
to infringe a law made by himself. It is not so, however, with the 
presumed sovereignty of Parliament, for if Parliament deliberately 
curtails its sovereignty by the making of a treaty or compact which 


’ circumscribes its field of legislative competence it is no longer 


sovereign in the true sense of that term. If it were otherwise, 
sovereignty could only mean that ‘might is right,’ which is certainly 
not the case in this country. 

But whether or not the so-called sovereignty of Parliament is on 
this account a myth, it must surely be admitted that its power can- 


| not extend to the delegation to others of the only function it has 
. been created to discharge, and it would be surprising indeed if Acts 


which purported so to transfer or to delegate its functions did not 
lead to apparently intractable problems and difficulties, particularly 
in any case where the powers of Parliament have been usurped and 
its deliberative function suppressed. 
That there are such problems and difficulties in the field of public 
, administration, in both its central government and local government 
spheres, is, indeed, only too clear, but that they stem from this 
particular root is not so obvious; and it is the chief purpose of this 


| article to trace a few of them in one particular corner of the field 


and, by digging around the roots, to admit some sunlight and fresh 


| air to that fraction of the subject. 
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The corner of the field selected for this purpose is that occupied| becom« 
by the system of subordinate law-making and adjudication known} least sc 
as Planning Control, which is, perhaps, the most vigorous and by’ Ther 
now the most deeply rooted of all these new growths with ramifica-| interes 
tions among the rights and liberties of the individual. for wh 

If all government is a restriction of individual liberties within an} so it is 
agreed field determined by law, it seems to be inevitable that the} must b 
laws will multiply as the people for whom they are made multiply; | cannot 
and however well the ideal State may be administered in an early‘ from v 
stage, as in Plato’s ideal republic, it is tempting to assume—as he any tir 
himself was driven to conclude—that degeneration through stages But 
—timocracy, plutocracy, oligarchy, and democracy, to a tyranny— _ plutoc 
is also inevitable. | stage | 

It is, however, very remarkable that the first stage in the process | one’s | 
of degeneration from his ideal republic foreseen by Plato was the’ pride 
stage of timocracy. That there is a law of degeneration at work in| doth k 
all human institutions is surely by now manifest to all but an in- The 
curable remnant of those materialist worshippers whose creed was| wrote 
the ‘inevitability of progress.’ Indeed, such a law seems to apply in| 
the whole realm of material phenomena, and is known as Entropy 
or the Second Law of Thermodynamics in the realm of physics. In? how 
the realms of art, sculpture, architecture, drama, music, philosophy, anc 
or any other field of activity of the human mind or spirit, it is thei 
hardly necessary to mention the names of the giants of the past in 
order to set beside them the names of the giants of the present: 
unless, of course, the purpose is to raise a smile—or to draw a tear. gov 

What, therefore, is this ‘timocracy,’ the first stage in the down- and 
ward career of the ideal political system? It is the rule of those. th 
whose motives in seeking election to the governing offices is to 
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fru 
secure for themselves, not the power over others which such posts 
must confer, but the deference which is due to those who occupy Th 
them. wrote 


This is careerism, pure and simple, as we know it to-day in every  4SSUI 
walk of life; and above all in public institutions. No institution can | Will | 
escape it—nor ever has escaped it—from the established church of | the t 
Constantine to the newest trade union of the present day. As soon | be bi 
as any institution is well established and acquires power to exert It 
influence on rulers or government, or upon the public mind or upon | 1947 
the emotions of the people, the chief offices of that institution cern 
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become the objects of competition, in which, sooner or later, the 
least scrupulous competitors must succeed. 

Thereafter the institution is managed so as to serve first the 
interests of those who manage it, and only secondly the purpose 
for which it was created. So it was with the medieval church and 
so it is with governments. So it is with the trade unions and so it 
must be with the public administration, every department in which 
cannot but be infected with the same universal virus. It is a virus 
from which human nature cannot be disinfected at any point or at 
any time. We are all carriers. 

But the spirit of timocracy does not end where its successor, 
plutocracy, begins. It runs on through all its successors to the final 
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one’s fellow creatures is its goal. It is the real forbidden fruit, the 
pride whereby the angels fell—and Adam after them. ‘For God 
doth know that in the day ye eat thereof . . . ye shall be as gods... .’ 

The late G. Lowes Dickinson, in his book on Plato’s Dialogues, 
wrote: 


‘To read Plato . . . is to discuss our own problems without the 
exasperation caused when we are, as it were, embedded in them. But 
how are they our own problems? What is it that makes the world of 
ancient Greece so similar to ours? Briefly, it is that our age, like 
theirs, is one in which all the foundations are breaking down... . 
The whole world is rocking under our feet, as was the world of 
Greece when Plato flourished. . . . Everything is now being ques- 
tioned, right and wrong, religion, philosophy, marriage, property, 
government. So was it also in the Greece of Plato; and that is how 
and why he came to write as he did. . . . I most potently believe, 
that unless and until the art of politics is brought into touch with 
the spiritual life it will remain what it has always been, barren and 
fruitless.’ 


There are many signs now, that did not exist when Dickinson 
wrote thirty years ago, of a revival of spiritual life. Who dare 
assume that the art of politics, or any other field of human activity, 
will not once again be brought into touch with it in England, and 
the bogey of tyranny, with many other bogeys that now affright us, 
be banished from our jaded minds? 

It is now ten years since the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, came into operation, with a serious admonition to all con- 
cerned that success depended wholly on the quality of the planner’s 
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work, and that if this should be lacking in realism it would forfeit) which | 
the confidence of the public and ‘come to be regarded as no more} exercis¢ 
than an additional impediment to the individual’s freedom.’ » tempor 
The ‘new powers’ referred to in this ominous forecast were, in| chaos i 
point of fact, more than a quarter of a century old, and had been| redevel 
in operation over a wide area for many years, and over the whole} ment / 
of England and Wales for four years, under the name of ‘interim | develo 
development control’ as established by the Planning Acts of 1919} realisti 
and 1943; but under the Act of 1947 they were thenceforward to » priatio 
be operated by an entirely new organization of Planning Authorities to be 
at county level in the local government machine, the great majority | wreckz 
of which were completely innocent of any technical, legal, or | disastr 
administrative knowledge or experience in this field of public affairs. | cannot 
The evolution of the existing system of Planning Control from | sacred 
the quite different pre-1947 system (and conception) of Planning,» Thi: 
by gradual stages and by means of subterfuges, from the rule of | drivin; 
law to arbitrary power, has been described in some detail in fully | been | 
referenced articles during the past two-and-a-half years in those | charac 
legal and technical journals most nearly concerned with the subject, | length 
and of particular interest to those professionally engaged or in- | imme 
terested in this field of public affairs, and in the wide field of local » which 
government and estate management to which it is so closely related. _ascert 
It is a long story, which can not be repeated here and can hardly most 
be summarized for the enlightenment of readers not already in | profe: 
possession of some considerable knowledge and experience of a At 
somewhat specialized kind. Suffice it to say that it has been shown distin 
clearly that the existing system of Planning Control has little or no | tion, 
genetic relationship or affinity to the system or conception, or even _ powe 
the purpose, of town planning as provided for in the original Act theo 
of 1909, and all subsequent Acts in this field up to the Act of 1943; taker 
at which date, while the Hitler war was still raging and the attention Di 
of the legislature and of the public, and of the administration, was | cisab 
fully occupied with more urgent matters, a complete metamorphosis of r 
was, by an act of administrative legerdemain, accomplished and | peric 
quietly given effect to on the statute book. | refer 
By this Act, from which some suspicion of deliberate deception __ tion: 
cannot be excluded, the system of Planning under the rule of law alm 
was transformed overnight into an entirely different system of Plan- | qual 
ning Control, a system of discretionary power or control by consent, | WN 
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which could be, and was, exercised arbitrarily, and has been so 
exercised ever since. It was promulgated ostensibly as a purely 
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» temporary or interim expedient, designed to prevent reversion to 


chaos in the post-war scramble for profits from development and 
redevelopment in town and country; but by the post-war Govern- 
ment Act of 1947 it was established as a permanent system of 
development control under cover of an elaborate and wholly un- 
realistic and impracticable scheme of nationalization, or expro- 
priation of development values, which soon miscarried and had 
to be abandoned; leaving behind an insoluble entanglement of 
wreckage, with unearned and unhoped-for profits for some and 
disastrous and undeserved losses for others, all on a scale which 
cannot be calculated or provided for; and all, forsooth, in the 
sacred name of Planning. 


» This is the point in time at which timocracy was placed in the 





driving seat and seized the controls with both hands. Efforts have 
been made in various quarters to enlighten the public as to the 
character of the arbitrary juggernaut which now careers over the 
length and breadth of the land, but with little success so far. An 
immense cloud of dust has been thrown up into the air, through 
which it is impossible for ordinary people to see their way or to 
ascertain what is ahead of them, and through which even those 
most skilled in the relevant branches of the legal and technical 
professions concerned grope and stumble. 

At this point, however, it is necessary to draw attention to a 
distinction of great importance in the matter here under considera- 
tion, namely the vital difference between discretionary and arbitrary 
powers, for, since one has an inherent capacity to degenerate into 
the other, they are easily confused in theory and only too often mis- 
taken, the one for the other, in practice. 

Discretionary power is, when conferred, presumed to be exer- 
cisable only with reference to settled principles, and only by persons 
of recognized quality in wisdom, judgment, intelligence, and ex- 
perience. Arbitrary power, on the other hand, is exercisable without 
reference to any rules, regulations, precedents, standards, conven- 
tions, or settled principles of any kind, and is, in consequence, 
almost invariably exercised by people without these or any other 
| qualifications, and is never conferred but always usurped. 

Now one of the most serious and intractable difficulties that have 
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developed in the post-war administration of Planning Control is 
the ever-rising tidal wave of appeals, which the Minister must 
determine after a public local inquiry held by a highly qualified ‘, 
technical inspector appointed for the purpose. Such an inspector 
can hold on an average six such inquiries per month, or, say, 60-70 
in a year. With ordinary cases, which do not involve exceptional 
difficulties or expenditure of time, arising at a rate of 500-600 per 
month (a normal post-war incidence) a corps of at least 100 
inspectors must be maintained. 

That, in all conscience, is serious enough. But it is by no means 
the full extent of the trouble. The right of appeal by aggrieved | 
applicants for planning permission was an inevitable corollary of | 
the discretionary power conferred on local authorities in 1919 as | 
a purely interim device pending the preparation of statutory plan- 
ning schemes. But when, after many years of labour, the local 
authorities were persuaded to submit such schemes for government 
approval (by which they were endowed with the force of law) the 
interim device of discretionary power was not terminated, but was | 
carried forward in a large measure. 

This necessitated a right of third-party appeal, or objection, | 
against the local authorities’ proposals to approve or disapprove ° 
applications for planning permission; and, of course, greatly en- 
larged the field for exercise of the Minister’s quasi-judicial func- 
tions. This did not matter so much as long as planning powers were 
exercisable only over a small part of the country and appeals would 
therefore not be very numerous. But when, under the Act of 1943, 
planning powers were made mandatory for the whole kingdom, it 
was a very different state of affairs; and accordingly the right of | 
third-party appeal was quickly repealed, or dropped, when the Act 
of 1947 was drafted. To be candid, this was unavoidable. For those 
who drafted the 1947 Act knew well what they were doing, in 
establishing a heavily disguised system of arbitrary power; and it 
requires no exceptional degree of understanding or experience to 
perceive that while under a system of properly conferred and > 
properly exercised discretionary power as defined above appeals 
should be few, under a system of arbitrary power they could not 
fail to be very numerous; so numerous, indeed, as to tempt the 
administration to devise some means to curtail the right of appeal | 
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or abolish it altogether. There have been straws of this kind in the 
wind already. 

This deprivation of third-party rights of appeal, or objection, is, 
however, a monstrous and manifest aggravation of the system of 
arbitrary power which has developed. But it is clear that if the right 
were to be restored, the number of appeals might be doubled or 
trebled; and instead of a corps of 100 highly qualified inspectors 
the Minister might have to maintain a corps of 250. This would be 
impossible. Yet one of the recommendations of the Committee on 
Administrative Tribunals is that the system of Legal Aid should 
be extended to these administrative inquiries. If this were done (and 
sooner or later it will have to be done) the number of appeals to 
be heard in this field might double again; and the corps of inspectors 
would have to be maintained at a strength of 400-500! Quod est 
absurdum. And it must be borne in mind that the appointment of 
every additional inspector necessitates the employment of two or 
three additional members to the general staff of clerical or adminis- 
trative toilers; and not in the lower levels only. From the storage 
cellars right up to the belfry the process of proliferation must be 
provided for. More messengers, more typists, more principals, more 
assistant secretaries, more deputies this and deputies that, until at 
the top there are, in effect, half a dozen deputy ministers. 

Now it is clear that so drastic a plunge into bureaucratic des- 
potism as this could never have been taken by the legislature in 
this country for normal peace-time government and administration 
without some manifestly defensible reasons of public necessity or 
advantage, and only then subject to adequate compensation or 
reliable safeguards for the private interests and property on which 
the new system impinged. No basis less secure than this would 
have supported such a structure; and this basis, the very foundation 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, resided in that part 
of the Act which provided for the nationalization, or expropriation, 
of all development rights and values already accrued or to arise in 
the future. These were to be purchased by the State at an estimated 
cost not to exceed £300m. and to be paid for within five years, after 
which there would be no private rights or interests in existence to 
hamper the new planning authorities, or the Government, in their 
plans to put all development and other land uses, past, present, and 
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future, in their proper places, as these might be determined after 
exhaustive surveys and researches. 

Unfortunately by the time that the superstructure of the new 
system was completed, and even before the machinery and equip- 
ment could be put into full commission, the foundation was seen 
to be hopelessly bad. In 1953 it was condemned by an Act passed 
for that purpose, and in 1954 the superstructure was underpinned 
by a further Act, a complicated and elaborate network of devices 
designed to keep at least the main outer walls and the roof from 
collapsing. 

But this is all that the 1954 Act operations have been able to 
achieve, and it is now evident, only three years afterwards, that 
the whole structure is tottering. The fears expressed, that ‘the new 
system . . . will come to be regarded as no more than an irksome 
additional impediment to the individual’s freedom,’ are unhappily 
far short of the terms in which it is now being referred to by 
eminent authorities in every aspect of the subject, technical, legal, 
and academic, as can be seen from the following quotations from 
Papers read to the Town Planning Institute itself during the past 
two years: ' 

‘One is confronted by row after row of autocrats, the sum total of 


whose powers virtually amounts to omnipotence. . . . Its continuation 
should no longer be tolerated.’ 
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(April 26, 1956.) 
‘The term “the Planners” has become one of opprobrium. . . . 
The citizen is sick of Development Plans . . . autocratic methods... 
a bane and a curse only a degree worse than the taxation under 
which we groan... .’ 
(May 9, 1957.) 
‘Footling documents . . . an abuse of legislative machinery happen- 
ing now . . . universally, without exception, as the natural and 


accepted method of procedure. . . . Plans for the most part little | 


and empty and more or less meaningless.’ 
(April 4, 1957.) 

Columns might be filled with similar wails of lamentation, frus- 
tration, and despair from the pages of serious and quite impartial 
legal and technical journals and periodicals; but such an anthology 
would be unbearably tedious, and is in any case superfluous. Let 
it suffice to observe that on June 6 last year the whole system was 
indicted in the leading article of one important technical journal 
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as ‘an expensive way of keeping employed a large number of people | 
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who are unable to fill any worthwhile position.’ This diagnosis is, 
perhaps, too drastic to attract the serious attention and enquiry 
which it deserves, but unfortunately it penetrates to the very roots 
of the problem presented by the fruits of well-nigh half a century 
of futility in the practical application of planning doctrine and 
technique, notwithstanding that it may seem to prejudge the issue 
of any formal and impartial enquiry which may now have to be 
made into the whole complex subject of Town Planning and Plan- 
ning Control, its origin, its evolution, and its present application 
in this country. That such an enquiry must now be held is perhaps 
the only reasonable deduction that can be drawn from the failure 
of the Franks Committee on Administrative Tribunals to suggest 
any practicable means for removing the grounds of public distrust 
and discontent in this part of the field embraced by the Committee’s 
terms of reference. For that the Committee’s recommendations in 
this regard are impracticable is clear to everybody with any know- 
ledge or experience whatever of the subject, and there is not the 
remotest possibility that any serious attempt will be made by this 
or any other government to implement them. The matter can hardly 
be left like that. 

Destructive criticism is always an invidious enterprise, but it is 
an essential and absolutely unavoidable preliminary to any and 
every reformation where sturdy and widespread vested interests 
have had time to become deeply rooted in soil that has been soured 
by errors and abuses. For, as Froude pointed out, ‘the Reformers’ 
chief business always is to destroy falsehood, to drag down the 
temple of imposture.’ In the sixteenth century ‘they had wanted 
bread and they were fed with stones—but the stones would not 
serve them longer.’ 

It is even so with the system of Planning Control at the present 
time. It has gone altogether wrong, and no longer serves any pur- 
pose of value—or even usefulness—that bears a fair relationship to 
the enormous cost which it involves or the monstrous incon- 
veniences and delays and frustrations it has created, not to mention 
the distortion of land and property values or the huge financial 
losses incurred by some and the undeserved profits reaped by 
others. 

However, like other forms of destruction or demolition, whether 
for slum clearance or of dangerous structures, the rule holds good 
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that it is better to begin at the top than at the bottom. In the case 
of Planning Control it would be worse than useless to commence 
by dislodging all the planning officers and their deputies and assis- 
tants who have so far carried, and are still carrying, a well-nigh 
intolerable load placed on their shoulders by the infestation of 
political theorists and hare-brained careerists which took possession 
of the legislature and the machinery of administration respectively 
while the country was still punch-drunk and reeling immediately 
after the Hitler war. 

No. The work of dismantling must commence at the top. But before 
even this is put in hand, it will be necessary to devise some means 
of restraint for any of those who were responsible at that time and 
may now be statutory tenants (so to speak) of the best apartments, 
and be naturally disinclined to vacate them. Special precautions 
would need to be taken to ensure that none of these people, past 
or present, and none of their professional propagandists, were given 
a place at the reformation council table. 

If these precautions are taken and are effective, the task of 
reformation should be simple enough. There are no esoteric 
mysteries in town planning; and there is no mystique which is only 
to be mastered after years of initiatory toil, testing, and tribulation. 
There is no need for a government departmental set-up to duplicate 
the work of the Ordnance and Geological Surveys and of the 
Registrar-General. All that kind of top-hamper is mere bumbledom, 
bluff, and bluster, a great cargo of waste paper absorbing the 
nation’s man-power to compile and to sort and to cart about from 
room to room, and from building to building, until all the cellars 
are stacked with rubbish that would not be worth the cost of a 
match to set fire to it if the space and energy saved could not be 
made better use of. 

For it must be realized by now that no truly national central 
planning authority exists, or ever has existed. The high-sounding 
baptismal formula for the new Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning when it was born, for ‘securing consistency and con- 
tinuity in the framing and execution of a national policy with 
respect to the use and development of land,’ had about as much 
meaning as that of any twentieth-century godfather at the font who 
renounces the world, the flesh and the devil on behalf of the squall- 
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ing bundle of pink protests for whom the declaration is made in 
solemn form. 

If it ever did have any meaning it has long ago lost it; for there 
is no ‘national policy’ and there never has been; and as for ‘con- 
sistency,’ that occasional virtue of a pot of glue or a dish of porridge 
is hardly to be expected in any country which enjoys the blessings 
of party government based on universal franchise. As for the ‘con- 
tinuity,’ it is presumably of that kind referred to in the French 
aphorism, Plus ¢a change plus c’est la méme chose. 

If ‘the framing and execution of a national policy with respect 
to the use and development of land’ had ever been seriously in- 
tended the task would not and could not have been committed to 
a government department, either specially created for the purpose 
or already in existence, since every government department is under 
the policy direction of a Minister or Secretary of State who is 
responsible to his party Premier, who is answerable to his party 
caucus, which has appointed him not for ‘the framing and execu- 
tion’ of a national or any other policy, but for the execution only 
of the party policy already framed. 

If national policy in such a matter is to be framed and executed 
the task could only be discharged by a non-party National Planning 
and Development Board or Commission which would be indepen- 
dent of government control or interference and could ignore all 
shades of party policies or opinions from the blue to the red end 
of the political spectrum. 

Unless and until such a Board or Commission is established the 
glue-pot and porridge virtue of ‘consistency’ and the human craving 
for ‘continuity’ in national policy, in this field are but pipe dreams, 
and the ancient rights of property and the liberties and the interests 
of the individual subject will continue to be the sport and shuttle- 
cock of rival teams of careerists drawn from professional politicians 
financed directly or indirectly by great vested interests with no more 
concern for ‘national’ policy as such than they have for the welfare 
of the man in the moon. 

This is what ought to have been done in 1942, when the coalition 
government’s concern to ensure some effective and efficient arrange- 
ments for post-war planning and development and redevelopment 
could find no better expression or inspiration than a murderous 
assault on the established organism of more than thirty years’ 
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growth and experience, by cutting it clean off from its roots in the 
field of local government control and grafting it on to the venerable 
but wholly unrelated stem of the old ‘Office of Works,’ which was 
to be given a more exalted name befitting the strange fruits it was 
in future expected to bear. 

But of course it could not produce such fruits, and of those it 
did produce the less now said the better. Some of them have been 
preserved as curiosities, and some of them went rotten and had to 
be thrown out. The Uthwatt Scheme for the expropriation of de- 
velopment rights and values was of the latter kind. But if a National 
Planning and Development Commission had been established in- 
stead, with properly defined functions and restricted scope, the 
desired fruits would have adorned the national table some years 
ago, and the craving for ‘continuity’ would have been satisfied by 
a reasonable assurance of more and more to come, as seed time 
and harvest succeeded one another in the march of time. It is the 
only way, and sooner or later it will have to be adopted, for ‘con- 
sistency and continuity in the framing and execution of a national 
policy with respect to the use and development of land’ are in- 
herently impossible as long as the land itself, the very substance of 
this incantation, is but grist for the mill of professional party 
politics, to be torn and crushed and ground between the upper and 
the nether mill-stones of merely selfish motives, and kept turning 
by an old Whitehall windmill which creaks and groans as it turns 
to face the shifting breezes from the Palace of Westminster, or— 
when there is no wind blowing from that direction—is hitched on 
to the hot-air engines which puff away contentedly in other insti- 
tutional quarters where the leaven of timocracy has already been at 
work for some years. 


E. F1ITzGIBBON 
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A STANDARD HISTORY IN A NEW FORM 


The New Cambridge Modern History. Vol. I: The Renaissance, 
1493-1520, edited by G. R. Potter; Vol. VII, The Old Régime, 
1713-63, edited by J. O. Lindsay (Cambridge University Press. 
37s. 6d. each). 


TO-Day it is not only the scientist who is faced with speculation 
concerning spatial matters; the historical scholar has to contend 
increasingly with an ever-widening horizon in the perspective of 
history. One realizes this situation, and becomes more than ever 
conscious of the spaciousness of history, when perusing these im- 
posing volumes of The New Cambridge Modern History, which 
constitute an event in publishing and in the development of his- 
torical knowledge. 

In his scholarly General Introduction, ‘History and the Modern 
Historian,’ Sir George Clark announces and defines the scope and 
nature of the work: ‘This new issue of the Cambridge Modern 
History has been planned neither as a stepping-stone to definitive 
history, nor as an abstract or a scale-reduction of all our knowledge 
of the period, but as a coherent body of judgments true to the 
facts. . . . The original Cambridge Modern History, to which the 
present series of volumes is the successor, was planned by the first 
Lord Acton in the year 1896, and its publication was completed 
when the atlas volume appeared in 1912. It has been familiar ever 
since as a standard work, both a book of reference and a book to 
read, and it was the most influential survey in the English language 
of the history of the five previous centuries as they appeared to the 
scholars of that time.’ 

Sir George also outlines the explicit purpose of the present work 
and clarifies the procedure. ‘The History will not give separate 
continuous accounts of all the separate states; it will neither be nor 
include a collection of separate national histories bound together 
in the same covers. It will not try to serve the purpose of a hand- 
book to the history of each vernacular literature or each regional 
school of art. Events which are international will be dealt with from 
the international point of view. . . . The course of events will not 
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be described without reference to the structure of society. Thus the 
narratives of campaigns will be in close relation to the accounts of 
the art of war, and of its usages and its social and economic aspects. 
The history of diplomatic negotiations will be kept in touch with 
the social forces behind them. There will be links between the 
political narrative and the chapters on political thought: questions 
like nationality, toleration, and so forth will be handled not in the 
abstract but so as to convey an idea of the changes in the actual 
foundations of government.’ 

As addenda Sir George remarks: ‘Each volume of the old series 
included bibliographies for the separate chapters, sometimes with 
information about unpublished manuscript sources. These biblio- 
graphies were not intended to show what authorities the writers of 
the chapters had actually used; they were to serve as guides for 
students of the subjects. They were so full, and at the same time 
they offered so little comment, that they proved more useful to 
advanced students than to general readers or beginners in research. 
. . . Each volume is to cover roughly a chronological period, but 
the divisions of time will not be rigid, for each volume will be a 
self-contained whole, carrying each subject from a real beginning 
to a real halt. Within the volumes the chapters are to be divided not 
chronologically but by subjects. Within each chapter the author will 
decide whether to follow a chronological or a systematic plan, or a 
combination of the two.’ 

This General Introduction forms the important groundwork on 
which this cathedral-like work is being constructed. We are next 
given preliminary impressions of those parts of the building already 
erected in an illuminating Introduction by Denys Hay, Professor of 
Medieval History in the University of Edinburgh. He directs our 
attention to the argument that ‘the impact of the New World on 
Europe as a whole was not marked until the last decade of the 
sixteenth century.’ He would have us notice the remarkable spread 
of the new scholarship, the significant aspect of the Renaissance 
outside Italy—‘beside Cicero and Virgil we set Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio. . . . It is in Rabelais rather than in Erasmus that we 
find most faithfully displayed most of the attitudes we regard as 
essentially “Renaissance.” ’ Again, it is pointed out that the im- 
portance of the printing press was analogous to the discovery of 
America. ‘It is as clear that the invention of printing by moveable 
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type was the result of a rising demand for books as it is obvious 
that the greater quantity of books thus made available encouraged 


- literacy still further.’ Four characteristics of the period are stressed, 


namely, ‘the consolidation of princely government and the decline 
of rivals to monarchy; the final emergence of a pattern of inter- 
national relationships based on dynasticism; the progressive in- 
stability in, and the loss in ecumenical authority of, the Church; 
and the growth of novel spiritual attitudes, both secular and 
religious.” 

After three chapters, discussing respectively “The Face of Europe 
on the Eve of the Great Discoveries,’ ‘Fifteenth-Century Civilization 
and the Renaissance,’ and “The Papacy and the Catholic Church,’ 
Professor Weiss of London examines, with great penetration, 
‘Learning and Education in Western Europe from 1470 to 1520.’ 
Prominence is given to Angelo Ambrogini, or Politian, who, ‘en- 
dowed with very great critical powers, exquisite taste, a powerful 
imagination, and high poetic gifts, proved easily the greatest poet 
and classical scholar of his age. . . . Modern textual criticism really 
started with Politian.’ Then there are the pursuit of Greek learning 
by the Italians; the impact of humanism on scholasticism, with a 
passing tribute to Pico della Mirandola; and the spread of humanist 
learning in England. In an aside on Sir Thomas More (a devotee 
of Pico) there is stated: ‘It is in the Utopia, that charming and so 
often misunderstood satire on the ways of the world, that More’s 
humanism appears at its best, in a Latin prose where wit, urbanity, 
and lightness of touch are happily matched by a distinguished 
intellect.’ We are also reminded that humanist influence on English 
learning did not extend to Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. In Scot- 
land, for example, ‘despite the foundation of three universities 
during the fifteenth century, at St Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, 
learning and education remained rigidly medieval and so did 
university curricula until the Reformation. The many students from 
Scotland who went to Italian universities during the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries remained utterly unaffected by the new 
values. The only Scotsman who succumbed to the attractions of 
humanism’ was Hector Boece. The main points in the rest of the 
chapter are the scholastic stronghold of Louvain University, the 
towering figure of Erasmus, and the humanist influence in Germany, 
Sweden, Spain, and Portugal. 
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Perhaps the most stimulating, as it is the most literary and 
esthetically critical, contribution to this first volume is that on 
‘The Arts in Western Europe’ by R. Wittkower, L. D. Ettlinger, 
Enriqueta Frankfort, and H. W. Lawton. Inevitably the great Italian 
Renaissance artists shine supreme, with Michelangelo out-topping 
the others. ‘Compared with the timeless greatness of his genius, 
everything else fades into insignificance. . . . His ceiling frescoes 
of the Sistine Chapel, the epitome of Renaissance religious imagery 
. . . are also theologically speaking of unequalled profundity... . 


the artists’ ambitions, of their aspirations of autonomy and 
sovereignty.” And just as he ‘strove hard to maintain the formal 
unity of his monument [the tomb of Julius II] so Leonardo da 


Vinci had established ‘the spiritual ideal of refined humanity’ in | 


his Mona Lisa. 


Concerning Renaissance art theory and discussion in connection | 


with expression, decorum, and historical truth, it seemed inevitable 
to make comparison with poetry. ‘If one could prove that painting 
and poetry were two realizations of the same thing, then painting 
would be raised to the noble rank of poetry. Horace’s phrase from 
the Ars Poetica: “ut pictura poesis”—‘as is painting, so is poetry” 
—supplied the classical verdict.’ 

After commenting on Diirer, Holbein, and the Netherlands 
artists, the writers’ next theme is Vernacular Literature in Western 
Europe, 1493-1520. It is argued that Ariosto was the greatest poet 
of the period. The Orlando Furioso has ‘ease, clarity, and the 
smooth movement of the narrative, the perfection of style and the 
purity of the language. . . . It helped to establish the literary 
language of Italy and it exercised upon posterity a great and lasting 








influence.’ The narrative prose masterpiece of the period, however, | 


was ‘undoubtedly the Amadis de Gaula, destined to play a great 
part in the history of the European novel. . . . Enormously popular, 
frequently reprinted and translated into almost all the languages of 
Europe, it expounds the most refined chivalrous ideals of the time.’ 

The English vernacular literature of the time evokes John Skelton 
and his Colin Clout. ‘This curious figure, who recalls Rabelais and 
who possessed abundant invective and exuberant style, much pug- 
nacity, and some inklings of humanism, still belongs on the whole 
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to the medieval rather than to the Renaissance tradition.’ It is his 
linguistic and metrical skill rather than originality of thought or 


- sentiment that distinguish William Dunbar in the Scottish group. 


The Scandinavian countries with their background of popular folk- 
songs, ballads, and sagas were prominent also. In Wales ‘the Age 
of the Bards was by no means over. The Welsh bards proper were 
highly respected, proud of their craft and of their position in society, 
but there existed a rabble of self-styled bards who were little better 


+ than wandering beggars and who had become a menace, social, 


political, and artistic.’ 

In summarizing this complex account, Italy’s unique position 
shines out. ‘Italy indeed,’ we are told, ‘was to serve for many years 
as a pattern and guide. Nowhere else, in spite of the achievements 
of a Rojas or a Brant, a Dunbar or a Lemaire de Belges, a Com- 
mynes or a Montalvo, were the Middle Ages so far outstripped and 
left behind. The full impact of the revival of ancient learning (even 
in Italy itself) and of the Italian example was yet to reach the rest 
of Europe and then usually modified and in some cases limited by 
the effect of the Lutheran and Calvinist Reformations.’ 

‘The Empire Under Maximilian I’ presents an attractive portrait 
of him who seemed to be the God-given leader when Germany, in 
upheaval ecclesiastically, economically, politically, and socially, 
longed for order, peace, and security. Maximilian’s ‘greatest asset 
was his personality. He was expert in all the pursuits that appealed 
to the young, fighting, hunting nobles; his praises were sung by 
writers, artists, preachers; he was a welcome guest in the towns 
where he fascinated burgher society by his geniality, eloquence, 
and wide interests.’ 

‘The Burgundian Netherlands, 1477-1521’ has much to say about 
the basic problems in foreign relations, how to combine political 
peace with France and economic peace with England. The know- 
ledge and patronage of the arts of Margaret of Austria ‘were too 
extensive for recapitulation; but politics interested her most. . . . 
She turned to England. .. . An English force arrived to help Mar- 
garet’s troops besiege Venlo. . . . The Introduction of English forces 
was a Challenge to the party of status quo. . . . England was the 
corner-stone of Margaret’s policy.’ 

Machiavelli figures in ‘International Relations in the West: 
Diplomacy and War.’ Despite the quickened tempo of these 
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relations, ‘there were a few lasting themes—English use of the 
Flemish alliance to counter French use of Scotland; Spain’s reliance 
on England when plotting against France; English dependence on 
the Empire when threatened by France; Maximilian’s longing for 
the Veneto—it was largely a period of flux. . . . Scotland, Portugal, 
Poland, Scandinavia, Hungary, and the German princes relied on 
the old occasional diplomacy, and even among the others the dis- 
patch of a resident ambassador did not mean that the post would 
be maintained once it ceased to be profitable.’ 

‘France under Charles VIII and Louis XII makes it plain that 
the origin of the administrative and doctrinal changes, a feature of 
the religious history of France for several centuries, was formed in 
this period. These Kings ‘were prompted by good intentions, as 
was also Cardinal d’Amboise who had control over all the clergy 
in the kingdom. But the temptation to make use of the Church and 
her riches for purely temporal ends was too strong, and only a few 
individual reformers were able to take up the work of restoration.’ 
This chapter includes valuable observations on French printing, 
which required large advances of money. ‘The equipment, involving 
the use of type and presses, was costly in itself. The wages of the 
specialized workers—compositors and proof-readers—were high, 
and the sum that had to be advanced for the publication of a book 
exceeded the outlay necessary in any other trade, particularly as 
arrangements had to be made for the distribution of books. Printers 
were both booksellers and publishers, and had therefore to attend 
fairs and find export markets. The great printers of the period, 
Jodocus Badius, the Marneffes, and the Estiennes, needed to be 
both scholars and captains of industry.’ 

Next, over to Spain to find how matters concerned ‘The Hispanic 
Kingdoms and the Catholic Kings.’ The union of the kingdoms and 
later of the Habsburg empire was that of a loose confederation. 
‘Its main points were: each of them retained its own parliament, 
political institutions, laws, courts, armed forces, taxation, and 
coinage. . . . The powers of the monarch were neatly defined by 
a later political writer, Solérzano Pereira: “the Monarch who keeps 
all these countries together is sovereign of each rather than king 
of all.” Although some writers occasionally referred to the “King 
of Spain,” constitutionally the title did not exist. The monarch used 
the various titles corresponding to each of his states. There were 
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seventeen provinces in the Netherlands all recognizing the same 
prince, but each by a different title and vesting him with different 
powers.’ With the union of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile Spain became a European state and Flanders a Spanish 
province. Passages relating to the two personages are eminently 
quotable. Their greatest achievement ‘was to give shape to the 
chaotic Castile they had found and to create the new institutions 
on which the government of the peninsular states was to rest. .. . 
Relations between the Catholic kings and the Holy See were deter- 
mined by two principles: mutual support for political interests, and 
the surrender of ecclesiastical affairs to the royal power in Spain 
and the Indies. . . . The religious orders, and particularly the secular 
clergy, were no better in Spain than in other countries during the 
period preceding the Reformation.’ 

There is an acute analysis of the Renaissance Inquisition as com- 
pared with the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. The later Inquisition 
was the most representative institution of the union of political and 
religious power in the hands of the Catholic kings. ‘Given the prob- 
lems which were then exercising the royal minds, it seems, there- 
fore, that the mission of the Inquisition was not intended to be 
purely spiritual. If its purpose was to be strictly religious, the 
Church would have been the competent authority, as it had been 
in the medieval inquisition, and it would have been difficult to 
account for Ferdinand and Isabella’s insistence upon wresting 
control from the pope. . . . The Inquisition has to be judged not 
only on what it did in the way of persecution but on what it pre- 
vented being done, at a time when the Renaissance was spreading 
the principle of free discussion which fostered the development of 
science and thought.’ 

‘Although the challenge to Italy’s commercial supremacy was 
already formidable,’ we read in ‘The Invasions of Italy,’ ‘the 
merchants had money to spend on pictures, books, and building, 
whilst the princes used their earnings as mercenary captains to 
make their capitals centres of the art and learning of the Renais- 
sance.’ Cesare Borgia looms large in this picture. ‘In three breathless 
campaigns he made himself master of Romagna, driving the native 
lords from their cities, and establishing order and unity in the 
province.’ The participation of the Swiss in the Italian wars ‘was 
the outcome of their economic ties with the duchy of Milan and 
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also of their national industry as mercenaries.’ As regards Italy’s us tha 
failure to stand up to invasion, ‘far more serious than any weakness _ not sv 
in her armed forces was the fervid local patriotism which divided | traditi 
state from state.’ Finally, ‘war, like much else in Renaissance Italy, | widen 
was practised as a fine art by men who studied their profession, and | forms 
were eager to distinguish themselves in it.’ the M 

‘Eastern Europe’ embraces Russia, Bohemia, Poland, and Hun- of Car 
gary. ‘The rise of Moscow and the growth, round the Muscovite was di 
nucleus, of the Russian State, in which the whole history of this exped: 
area resides, were processes which had begun long before 1490 and we co 
were not completed until long after 1526: the period described here _positic 
constitutes only a term in a steady progression. It was, indeed, a in cor 
brilliant one. Ivan the Great, grand prince of Moscow from 1462 treasu 
to 1505, was among the most conspicuously successful of all his Elizat 
line. He may, indeed, be regarded as the real founder of the Russian The s 
State.’ In the concluding passages of the chapter on ‘The Ottoman Franc 
Empire’ it is stated that ‘the conquest of Syria and Egypt meant a Spain- 
great increase in the prestige of the Ottomans, already renowned on Fr 
as the foremost warriors of Islam in war against the Christians. Elizab 
Now for the first time an Ottoman sultan was honoured as the By 
Servitor of the two Sacred Cities, Mecca and Medina, a title which strain: 
made him pre-eminent amongst the rulers of the Muslim world. ... politic 
In five years of relentless warfare Selim had solved the grave prob- peren1 
lems which his father had bequeathed to him. Now he handed to condit 
his own son Sulaiman an empire vastly increased in size, enriched havins 
with new resources, and able to resume the offensive against the chron 
Christians on a scale more formidable than ever before. The Otto- obvior 
man poet and historian Kemalpashhazade, Selim’s companion on _readat 
the Egyptian campaign, wrote, with no exaggeration, in a lament and c 
on the death of the great sultan, that in a brief space of time he I have 
had achieved much and, like the setting sun, had cast a long fessed 
shadow over the face of the earth.’ politic 

The remaining two chapters deal with ‘The New World’ and alway 
‘Expansion as a Concern of All Europe.’ The former opens with sented 
this lively observation: ‘Historians have chosen the discovery of nation 
America as a convenient date for dividing modern times from the in dist 
Middle Ages, a conventional point for changing editors and atti- Vol 
tudes. Yet the history of science, the history of ideas, and perhaps becau: 
especially the history of the expansion of Europe all serve to remind Never 
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Italy’s us that the division is an arbitrary one. The world of Ptolemy did 
vakness not suddenly become the world of Mercator. On the contrary, a 
livided _ traditional cosmography was gradually adjusted in the light of 
e Italy, | widening experience, and even Columbus’s remarkable discovery 
yn, and | forms part of a long process that has its origins deeply hidden in 
the Middle Ages.’ Later there is this interesting sentence: “The maps 
d Hun- of Cantino and Canerio show that an enormous length of coastland 
iscovite was discovered between 1500 and 1504, though records of individual 
of this expeditions are confusing.’ In the last chapter of this first volume 
190 and we come upon these intriguing remarks about Queen Elizabeth’s 
ed here position in regard to Spain: ‘A second factor to be borne in mind 
deed, a in considering the Spanish position as the monopolist of the new 
m 1462 treasure is that at the time of Hawkins’s second voyage, in 1565, 
all his Elizabeth of England was by no means firmly opposed to Spain. 
Russian The serious threats to her position at that time came rather from 
Mttoman France and Mary Queen of Scots, with French support, than from 
neant a Spain—so much so that one of the terms which Philip had imposed 
nowned on France at Cateau Cambrécis had been an acknowledgment of 
ristians. Elizabeth’s right to the English throne.’ 
as the By the very nature of this spacious work the reviewer is con- 
e which strained to concentrate less on the treatment accorded to fluctuating 
rid.... political history and rather to confine his survey to the more 
e prob- perennial matters of art, religion, literature, and the human or social 
nded to conditions of the specified periods. He is also at a disadvantage in 
nriched having to criticize two volumes between which there is a wide 
inst the chronological gap. But, apart from these considerations, there is an 
ie Otto- obvious difference between the two volumes. Volume I is more 
nion on readable, has greater appeal for both specialist and general reader, 
lament and conveys a sense of wholeness not so implicit in Volume VII. 
time he Ihave devoted most space, therefore, to Volume I. It must be con- 
a long fessed that in both volumes the lines of division by subjects, 
political, economic, social, cultural, religious, and so on, have not 
Id’ and always been adhered to successfully. The plan has evidently pre- 
ns with sented problems of demarcation and duplication between the 
very of national and the subject chapters, and sometimes this has resulted 
rom the in distracting overlaps. 
nd atti Volume VII is less satisfactory, in some respects disappointing, 
perhaps because at intervals there are too many inaccuracies of fact. 
remind Nevertheless, it is by no means devoid of interest. J. O. Lindsay of 
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Cambridge provides an ‘Introductory Summary,’ in which he | 


touches on the themes that are to follow. Characteristic of the 
period were the ‘original developments in literature and town build- 
ings.’ Scientific ideas were popularized. As for organized religion, 
‘in the Roman Catholic Church the papal throne was occupied by 
a succession of undistinguished men. . . . In Protestant countries 
the authority of organized religion was no greater than in Catholic 
Europe. . . . In England the Anglican episcopacy of the eighteenth 
century tended to be secular in outlook. Appointment and promotion 
from a poor benefice to a rich one depended on sound Whig prin- 
ciples, and bishops tended to be more interested in politics than in 
the things of the spirit.’ The armies and navies of the first part of 
the eighteenth century ‘were conservative, traditional, expensive 
playthings carefully husbanded by the kings and used to secure a 
decision without fighting, if possible, for battles were costly and the 
rulers of eighteenth-century Europe found it difficult to raise extra 
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revenues.’ While the century saw ‘the gradual collapse of absolute 


monarchy in France, it saw England under a limited monarchy : 


advance steadily in prosperity and power.’ Three great episodes in 
the history of eighteenth-century Europe require to be studied in | 


great detail: the War of the Austrian Succession, the Diplomatic } 
| the pi 


Revolution, and the Seven Years War. 
A chapter on ‘Overseas Commerce and European Manufacture’ 
is followed by one on ‘Social Classes and the Foundations of the 
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States,’ which informs us that two powerful influences in European | 


society were English scientific and literary influence and German 
music. ‘In the German cities the only music that could be heard 
easily by anyone except aristocrats with the entrée to court circles 
was what might be performed in church. By the time of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven the contribution of German musicians to 
the civilization of Europe was of first-class importance.’ Another 
factor was ‘the effect of colonial and Asiatic trade on the merchants 
and manufacturers of Europe’ which ‘was equally great and did 
much to prepare the way for the social changes which took place 
with the development of the Industrial Revolution.’ In the chapter 
on ‘The Visual Arts and Imaginative Literature’ it was to be ex- 
pected that the town life, with its coffee-houses and pamphlet 
reading, would be shown as a formative agency for eighteenth- 


century literature. There was engendered an interest in satire, the | 
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essay, the stage, and, of course, the novel. “The time had arrived 
when familiar scenes in various walks of life could be described 
and examined, and the novel provided the exact vehicle for this 
operation.’ ‘Sensibility’ was a word much in evidence. To the 
emotional and moralizing atmosphere James Thomson of ‘The 


_ Seasons’ was an eminent contributor. He hailed from the Border 
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Country ‘which was destined to be a source of romantic poetry.’ 
While painting and sculpture developed, there was in general a 
dearth of philosophical books on the arts. France maintained a 
continuous output of illustrated books. In fine, ‘the squares and 
crescents, the realistic paintings of Hogarth, Chardin, and Troost, 
the journalism of the Spectator and the novels of Richardson and 
Prévost were works of original genius peculiar to the eighteenth 
century and gave more than a hint of the growing importance of 
an urban middle class.’ 

The Enlightment, to which the next chapter is devoted, ‘was 
more interested in moral and social than in specifically political 
problems. . . . The true home of the Enlightment was to be France. 
... From France the new ideas gradually spread to the rest of 
Europe. It was a cosmopolitan age and Paris was only the greatest 
of the centres of an international culture. . . . Summarized baldly 


| the picture of the Enlightment is somehow not impressive. Still less 





— 





is it if we remember that the light of the siécle des lumiéres did not 
enlighten all the world, or even all the Western world, at once. Only 
a small educated minority was affected in any country. Round the 


; centres where its rays had been cast, from Edinburgh to Naples, 


and from Paris to Kénigsberg, there was a penumbra of shade and 
beyond that total darkness.’ As a natural sequence there follows the 
chapter on ‘Religion.’ Here it is declared that ‘pietism and the 
rationalistic enlightenment were alike in that they also told against 
clericalism. They rejected scholastic divinity. Both operated to 


/ weaken the external authority of a visible Church. . . . “Rational- 


ism,” said Mark Pattison in a justly celebrated essay, was in Eng- 
land in the first half of the eighteenth century “a habit of thought 
tuling all minds.”. . . Quite apart from the conservatism of the 
simple worshipper, which was a brake upon change in all the 
Churches, the Church of England had in the common prayer a 
liturgy orthodox and scriptual, which was by now well established 
in the affections of churchmen, and fortified by such widely read 
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expositions as Wheatly’s Rational Illustration, and by popular com- 


panions like Robert Nelson’s Festivals and Feasts, to which Dr 
Johnson in 1776 attributed “the greatest sale of any book ever 
printed in England—except the Bible.”’ This chapter concludes 
with John Wesley and the Methodist movement. 
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After a chapter on ‘Monarchy and Administration,’ which is too . 


involved to be discussed here, there comes one on ‘The Armed 
Forces and the Art of War.’ One or two comments call for quota- 
tion. In retrospect they give us food for reflection on the vast 
changes between ‘then and now’ in military science and the pro- 
ceedings of warfare. ‘Great Britain consciously adopted a policy of 
naval superiority, and relied upon control of the seas as her main 
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instrument of warfare. Factors involved in this decision were the | 
increasing importance of commerce, the vulnerability of the British | 


Isles to blockade, and their immunity from land attack. .. . All 
eighteenth-century armies lacked homogeneity, and formed an 


amalgam of national and foreign elements (who comprised between | 


one-quarter and two-thirds of all armies). . . . Even when, as in 
the British forces, the social gulf between classes was not so marked, 
an obs>rver in 1765 commented that anyone who saw a regiment 
of foot drawn up “might think the officers and soldiers mighty 
sociable; just so is the company at Soho Square—all together, yet 
all distinct.” ’ This amusing observation is taken from Annals of a 
Yorkshire House, edited by A. M. W. Stirling (2 vols., 1911). While 
the organization of the French army reflected an aristocratic basis, 
the British army ‘was the only one in Europe where the purchase 
and sale of commissions was universal, founded on regular and 
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fixed principles. Advancement in the army was made easy for those — 


whose way was smoothed by wealth, or influence, or interest.’ The 


writer ends with these arresting words: ‘Leadership and manage- | 


ment of man, the making of decisions, the exercise of judgment, | tics ¢ 


come not from formal training and education, but from experience. | 


When the formal tactical system was relaxed after 1782, and inde- 
pendence in action was restored to the commander on the spot, 
those commanders justified the confidence which Great Britain 
placed in the social structure which produced them.’ 

It is not possible within limited space to give a further outline 
of the many ramifications which compose the remainder of this 
volume, extending to nearly 600 pages. The surveys broaden out as 
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the conspectus proceeds. Particular stress is given to the emergence 
of Prussia and Russia as European powers, and to the rivalry of 
France and England in America, to India and on the high seas. 
‘The economic background to these national fortunes is of increas- 
ing international trade, technological progress, and colonialization.’ 
European society is seen evolving from the domination of the 
aristocracy to that of urban populations and bourgeois administra- 
tors. Regarded as world history this period shows the expansion of 
Europe confirmed in pre-eminence and dominion. One can but 
enumerate the subjects of the further chapters: ‘International 
Relations,’ ‘The Decline of Divine-Right Monarchy in France,’ 
‘England’ (the weakest contribution and containing too many in- 
accuracies), “The Western Mediterranean and Italy,’ “The Organiza- 
tion and Rise of Prussia,’ ‘Russia’ (ending with a significant 
sentence: ‘During the 1730’s British merchants were granted 
preferential concessions in St Petersburg, and even during the 
Seven Years War, when Britain was numbered among the enemies 
of Russia, trade between the two countries was not seriously inter- 
rupted’), ‘Scandinavia and the Baltic,’ ‘Poland under the Saxon 
Kings, ‘The Habsburg Dominions, ‘The War of the Austrian 
Succession,’ ‘The Diplomatic Revolution,’ ‘The Seven Years War,’ 
‘The Development of the American Communities,’ ‘Rivalries in 
America,’ ‘Rivalries in India,’ and ‘Economic Relations in Africa 
and the Far East.’ 

I return to the image of spaciousness with which I began this 
article, for one takes leave of these two volumes with the impression 
that one has travelled imaginatively, and indeed beguilingly, through 
the great spaces of modern history, guided by a large team of 
scholars whose industrious research is cause for amazement. As a 
whole, the work is fortunate in lacking those pedestrian characteris- 
tics of the former Cambridge Modern History. It is, of course, too 
soon to pass a final judgment on a cathedral-like work which is 
uncompleted, but there seems every prospect that it will be a noble 
and imposing edifice when the last stone has been placed on it. 
The Cambridge University Press deserve great praise for the work’s 
attractive appearance and the reasonable price. 

W. M. PARKER 
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Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made. 


BROWNING is out of fashion. Too much hopefulness can be 
irritating, and there is a popular saying which defines a pessimist 
as one who has lived too long in the company of an optimist. It | 
contains just sufficient truth to explain why so eupeptic a poet as | 
Browning has been pushed aside in our bomb-shadowed mid- » 
century, although optimism, taken in moderation, is no more un- 
reasonable than its gloomy antithesis. A generalization about old | 
age being the best part of life, like this one in Rabbi Ben Ezra, is 
obviously misleading, since we can all see evidence that it is | 
frequently accompanied by loneliness and infirmity, and by a failing | 
of physical and mental powers. Modern medical science has dis- . 
covered means of keeping people alive long past the proverbial span | 
of three-score-and-ten, not necessarily always for the benefit of the | 
survivors. A sick and weary old man or woman may be removed | 
to hospital, partially cured and given a few more months or years, 
only to return to an empty room or to find that his or her place ina | 
State home has been filled in absence and that a fresh start must 
be made in unfamiliar surroundings; or else the remaining time may 
drag on in a twilight condition of senility, although in some cases | 
there was not perhaps much intelligence before decay set in. 

Fortunately it is by no means always thus. Old people can be 
and often are well and happy, even creative, and loss of energy and | 
lack of initiative may have their compensation in serenity of out- 
look and mature judgment. Old age should be accompanied by the 
wisdom which comes of long experience of one’s fellow men and 
of the world in general, with so beneficent an influence on younger 
generations that it can be possible to speak truly of ‘the last of life 
for which the first was made.’ 





The greatest of living statesmen in his ninth decade has with- | 


drawn from political leadership, but he still paints for his own 


pleasure, and devotes himself to writing the history of his country | 


for the pleasure of his readers. A Prime Minister in the last century 
200 
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wrote, in the course of a despatch to his sovereign: ‘He ought, 
perhaps, to add that he has the strongest opinion, upon political 
grounds and grounds other than political, against spending old age 
under the strain of that perpetual contention which is inseparable 
from his present position.’ That was written in 1873, when Mr 


» Gladstone was sixty-four. He went on to write that ‘this opinion 


could only be neutralized by his perceiving a special call to remain: 
that is to say, some course of public service to be done by him 
better than if it were in other hands. Such a prospect he neither 
sees nor anticipates.’ 

Later on apparently he did feel the special call, since he became 
Prime Minister for the fourth time in 1892, and remained two years 
longer. The House was in session on his eighty-fourth birthday, 
and Mr Balfour offered him sincere congratulations on the occasion. 
During the course of that Parliament Mr Gladstone brought in his 
second Home Rule Bill for Ireland, and the vigour, not to say 
vehemence, of his speeches amazed his hearers. His biographer, 
John Morley, says of his performances in Committee: ‘If he had 
been fifty they would have been astonishing; at eighty-four they 
were indeed a marvel. He made speeches of powerful argument, of 
high constitutional reasoning, of trenchant debating force.’ 

The cause of his retirement was increasing deafness and cataract 
in both eyes. In his letter of resignation to the Queen he wrote that 
he did not wish to burden her with particulars. ‘He may, however, 
say that although at eighty-four years of age he is sensible of a 
diminished capacity for prolonged labour, this is not in itself such 
as would justify his praying to be relieved from the restraint and 
exigencies of official life.’ Clearly he felt that, had it not been for 
his infirmity of hearing and sight, he would still have been capable 
of carrying out his arduous duties. He continued to write and to 


. speak, and took an interest in public affairs until his death in 1898. 


Something must of course be allowed for the habit of a lifetime, 
and Mr Gladstone had spent sixty-two years in Parliament, almost 
without interruption. 

Habit is a strong factor in keeping people at work which they 
enjoy, and men have been known to die when forced by an imposed 
age limit to resign from public service or from manufacture or 
business. There is no such external compulsion on artists, and they 
sometimes continue their activities for an astonishingly long span. 
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The outstanding example of creative power in age is given by 


Titian, whose portraits, landscapes, altar-pieces, and religious and 
allegorical groups had earned him the title of Prince of Painters. 
He was at work on a Pietd, the dead body of Christ held on the 
lap of the Virgin, in his last year, 1576, one year before he would 


have completed a century of life. He had offered this picture to the ; 
Franciscan monks in order that in return they might allow him to | 


be buried within their chapel, but he died—not of old age, but of 
the plague—before it was finished. He was official painter to the 
Council of Venice and occupied a special confidential position at 


———— 


the Court of the Emperor Charles V, who made him Count Palatine | 


and a Knight of the Golden Spur. In his last decade he was still 
executing commissions for Charles’s successor, Philip II. 


A Pieta was twice chosen as a subject for sculpture by Titian’s | 
contemporary, Michelangelo, once when he was twenty-three and | 


again when he was seventy-cight. On the latter occasion, owing to 
a flaw in the marble, the artist was so enraged that he partly des- 
troyed his own handiwork. In the fifty-five years which lay between 
the creation of the first and the second Pietd, Michelangelo the 
sculptor had created the Moses, the David, and the tomb of the 
Medicis. Michelangelo the painter had spent four-and-a-half years 
on a platform under the vaulted roof of the Sistine Chapel, painting 
scenes from the Old Testament, interspersed with groups of Sibyls 
and Prophets, and had also painted the Last Judgment on the end 
wall of the Chapel. That alone, or even only the first of the Biblical 
panels on the roof, Adam about to receive the spark of life from 
the outstretched finger of God, under whose arm peeps the as yet 
uncreated Eve, would have sufficed to establish him as one of the 
world’s greatest painters. As a form of recreation he wrote poetry, 
including sonnets to the Marchesa Vittoria Colonna, the only 
woman who appears to have touched the heart of this morose and 
solitary genius. Sculpture, painting, and poetry might be considered 
enough for any one man, but Michelangelo was also an architect, 
and a few years before he died at the age of eighty-nine in 1564, he 
designed the cupola for St Peter’s in Rome, and had a wooden 
model made of it so that there should be no error in his plans when 
he was no longer there to see them carried out. 

Lasting power to create can be found in all the arts. Toscanini 
returned to La Scala in Milan after the end of the Second World 
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War at the age of seventy-nine, and conducted orchestras almost 
until he died in 1956. Sibelius, who was born in 1865 and died last 
year, composed until very late in life, and Ralph Vaughan Williams, 


of the biographers of Verdi, F. Bonaventura, wrote of him: 
‘Miracle though it may appear that one of the three greatest 
comedies in music—The Barber of Seville, Meistersinger, and 
Falstaff—should have been written by a man of eighty, yet Falstaff 
could only have been written by one who combined with exceptional 
youthful vigour the philosophic outlook that comes of ripe years 
and vast experience.’ 

The composer, born in 1813, had been taught music as a child 
by the village organist, while acting as acolyte to the local priest. 
At twelve years old he had been sent to a little neighbouring town, 
where an organist from the Cathedral replaced his first more 
humble teacher. At sixteen he was conducting the town band, and 
ten years later his first opera was performed at La Scala. Success 
did not follow immediately, and at one time he thought of giving 
up composing altogether and of teaching singing instead. However, 
recognition came in due course, and with Rigoletto and I Trovatore 
Verdi was established as one of the great European masters of 
music. He suffered personal tragedy by the death of his wife and 
children within the space of a few years, but eventually he married 
again, a singer with whom he lived very happily. One of his operas 
was commissioned by the French Government, and another one, 
Aida, was written at the request of the Egyptian Government for 
celebrations in connection with the opening of the Suez Canal. 
Falstaff was his last opera, although he still composed sacred music 
during his last years. He died in 1900, the year when King Humbert 
was assassinated, and among his papers was found a sketch for an 
accompaniment to a prayer written by the bereaved Queen. He 
had declared that he was too ill and old to write this music, but 
the desire to compose appears to have been irresistible up to the 
very end. 

A story is told of the late C. P. Scott, who edited the Manchester 
Guardian until he was eighty-three, that on his way home in the 
late—or early—hours of a winter night, his bicycle skidded on the 
ice. A kindly policeman helped him to get up and remount and 
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remarked, on hearing that he was going home from his office: ‘It’s 
a shame to make an old chap like you work as late as this!’ 
Bernard Shaw began to write Buoyant Billions in his ninetieth 
year, and produced some biographical sketches not long before his 
death in 1950. It is not possible within the scope of this essay to 


compare the value of work done in old age and in youth by each > 


individual artist, but in Shaw’s case at least it seems safe to assert 
that none of his later plays will prove as durable as the earlier ones. 

Thomas Hardy was made an Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects when he was eighty, one of the last 
of many honours bestowed in old age upon a venerable poet who 
had once been execrated as an angry young man. He had been 
apprenticed to an architect in Dorchester as a boy of sixteen and 
had shown considerable skill as a draughtsman. However, he pre- 
ferred writing, and he early began to send poems and other con- 
tributions to magazines, which were not accepted, although he once 


mt agi —EE 


gained a medal for a technical article on coloured bricks and terra- | 
cotta. His first novel was rejected because it attacked established > 
conventions, and it was not until he was thirty that a novel was | 


accepted on condition that he helped to pay for the cost of produc- 
tion. Thereupon, apart from a little occasional work in architecture, 
he devoted himself entirely to literature. Leslie Stephen, editor of 


The Cornhill, bought Far from the Madding Crowd as a serial | 


and introduced the author to many famous people. He came to 
London from time to time, but lived always near Dorchester. Two 
years after the death of his first wife he married again, at the age of 
seventy-three. 

In 1928, the year in which he died, a collection of his poems 
was published, Winter Words, and he wrote in the Introductory 
Note: ‘So far as I am aware, I happen to be the only poet who has 
brought out a new volume of his verse on his... birthday, what- 
ever may have been the case with the ancient Greeks, for it must 
be remembered that poets did not die young in those days.” He 
left a blank in the Note; if he had lived a few months longer he 
could have filled it in as his eighty-eighth birthday. 

Writing may be continued as a habit without the stimulus of fresh 
inspiration, but even that still sometimes occurs late in life. Goethe 
was erotically stirred by a young girl of nineteen, Ulrike von Levet- 





zow, when he was a widower of seventy-four. It has been suggested | 
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that she was a kind of symbol for him of his past, an embodiment 
of all the maidens and matrons who had passed in long procession 
in and out of his heart. Be that as it may, he would have married 
her if her parents had permitted, and she inspired him to write the 
Marienbad Elegy, Marienbad having been the place where he first 
met her. In this long passionate poem he speaks of frozen egoism 
melted as by the sun of her glance and the spring breeze of her 
breath, and of the inward fire raging within his bosom which, unlike 
the body’s torment, can never be assuaged; he ends by lamenting 
that the gods, whose darling he had been, now destroy him. During 
his last years he finished Wilhelm Meister and the second part of 
Faust. This great work was completed less than a year before his 
death in 1832, at the age of eighty-three, the theme of the Faust 
legend having occupied Goethe during a lifetime. 

Not less remarkable than creative ability continued into old age is 
the power to undertake—and succeed in—a new kind of work 
late in life, like the famous American woman, Grandma Moses, 
who started to paint after she had become a grandmother. William 
de Morgan, although he was not exceptionally long-lived compared 
to some of the men enumerated here, is noteworthy because he 
wrote his first novel at the age of sixty-seven. As a youth he had 
studied art and had met and been influenced by Burne-Jones, 
Rossetti, and William Morris. He designed stained glass and made 
pottery, and discovered a process for manufacturing coloured lustre. 
At first he built a kiln in his own back-garden in Chelsea, but later 
on he started a factory for which he invented many of the tools 
himself. He was fifty-eight when he married a woman who was 
considerably younger than he was, with whom he lived very 
happily. There came a time when symptoms of tuberculosis drove 
him to spend all his winters in Florence, where he designed tiles 
and panels, including those which were used in the Peninsular and 
Oriental liners, and on the yacht belonging to the Czar of Russia. 
When at last illness prevented any further work of this kind he 
began, as he said, to scribble a story in order to amuse himself, 
and finished it only because his wife persuaded him to do so. The 
story, Joseph Vance, was published in 1906 and had an immediate 
success. De Morgan wrote five more novels, including his best one, 
Alice for Short, and left behind two which were unfinished. At the 
outbreak of the first World War he gave up writing in order to 
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devote himself to experiments and inventions connected with 
defence in the air and under the sea. He was seventy-eight when he 
died in 1917. 

Mrs Frances Trollope, the novelist’s mother, was another author 
who began to write comparatively late. During the early years of her 
marriage to a reasonably prosperous barrister she led a normal 
social life, entertaining and travelling. Gradually her husband began 


to lose his clients, and to undertake projects of various kinds, all | 


of which failed. He conceived the idea of succeeding commercially 
in America, and sent his wife out in advance to Cincinnati, in order 
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to start what was grandly called an emporium for the sale of | 


English fancy goods. She was away for nearly four years, with 
three of her children but without her husband except for one short 
visit from him. Under the circumstances she felt lonely and miser- 


oy 


able, and not surprisingly failed in the enterprise, but the venture | 


was to lead to success in an altogether unexpected fashion. She 
had made some notes of her impressions, and these she turned into 


a book, Domestic Manners of the Americans, which was published > 


in two volumes in 1832, a year after her return to England. As a 
biting criticism of America-it amused the British public and earned 
£800 for Mrs Trollope. 

She bought a better house and furniture for her family, but very 
soon the Trollopes were once more in debt and fled to Belgium. 
Having once discovered that she could make money by writing, 
she continued to do so with astonishing industry, often getting up 
at four-thirty in the morning, in order to work before the household 
was awake. Her husband and several of her eight children died of 
consumption and she nursed them all, scribbling as she sat at the 
bedside, when she was not attending to their needs. She was fifty- 
two when her first book appeared; by the time she was seventy-six 
she had published well over a hundred volumes of novels and 


enjoying the financial success and the fame and friendships which 
she had gained by her pen. In the words of her son, Anthony, in 
his Autobiography: ‘Her career offers great encouragement to those 
who have not begun early in life, but are still ambitious to do some- 
thing before they depart hence.’ 

Long-lived women have shown creative ability as well as men. 
The outstanding example is Florence Nightingale—she lived to be 
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ninety—of one who remained mentally if not physically active for 
a very long period, although not quite until the end. She was over 
seventy when she fought a campaign for sanitation in India and 
drew up a scheme for health education in English villages, and 
even when she became bedridden she was unconquered. ‘When 


> hospitals were to be built, when schemes of sanitary reform were 
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in agitation, when war broke out, she was still the adviser of all 
Europe,’ wrote Lytton Strachey. Her latest biographer, Cecil Wood- 
ham Smith, says: ‘In old age an extraordinary atmosphere of peace 
flowed from her. She was formidable still; she preserved her rule 
of seeing only one person at a time and bent her whole attention 
on her visitor, making you feel, it was said, like a sucked orange, 
but she was animated now by the purest benevolence. To confide 
in her was irresistible.’ 

Mary Somerville lived to be ninety-two and, unlike Florence 
Nightingale, she retained her faculties until death. She had known 
eminent scientists of many nations and had written books on mathe- 
matics and physical science. Her work included a popular account 
of The Mechanism of the Heavens by Laplace, undertaken at the 
request of Lord Brougham, and an article on Halley’s comet for 
The Quarterly Review, commissioned by the owner, Mr John 
Murray. Her last book, Molecular and Microscopic Science, dealing 
with recent discoveries in chemistry and physics, was written at the 
age of eighty-nine. She suffered from deafness, but her eyesight re- 
mained good, and during the last year of her life she still enjoyed 
reading about new scientific theories, and spent several hours a day 
reading books on higher algebra and solving their problems. She did 
not always manage to do this at once, but in her own words, ‘My 
old obstinacy remains, for if I do not succeed to-day, I attack 
them again on the morrow!’ Is not this sublime disregard of the 


. approaching end as long as life remains of the same quality which 
e but 


enabled people to go on in wartime, with steadfast courage from 
day to day: business as usual, although your city is crumbling in 
Tuins about your feet! 

Ellen Terry, who lived to be eighty, was seventy-seven when she 
appeared on the stage for the last time, in Crossings by Walter de la 


. Mare. Her ability to act when she was old is not altogether sur- 


prising since both her parents were on the stage, as well as several 
sisters and a brother, and she had spent most of her own life from 
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early childhood in the theatre. Indeed, her mother had been in the 
habit of taking her latest baby with her in the evening, well wrapped 
up in a shawl, and leaving it in the dressing-room during her per- 
formance. There had been few gaps in Ellen Terry’s theatrical 
career, one of them her short, unfortunate marriage at the age of 
sixteen to the painter Watts, and another a few years of illegal 
union, when she bore two children and, as she said, ‘studied 
cookery-books instead of parts—Mrs Beeton instead of Shakes- 
peare!’ Nevertheless, in spite of experience and genius, acting does 
also require considerable physical stamina, which usually declines 
with advancing years. A famous Dutch actress of eighty or more 
once came out of retirement to act before an audience of inter- 
national writers, assembled for a Conference in Amsterdam, when 
she gave a most remarkable performance. 

The men and women who have been dealt with here were all 
persons of exceptional vitality, a quality which is one of the attri- 


butes of genius. But ordinary unknown folk may also have con- | 


siderable vitality and may continue to be both useful and happy 
to the end of a long span of life. The old man who can still potter 


in his garden or write to descendants far away, relating the events | 
of the day or the finer points of a Test match, the old woman who | 


knits for her grandchildren and annually makes preserves which 
she herself may not live to eat, are being creatively active in their 
own fashion. A friend of the writer at the age of ninety-one could 
put many younger people to shame by her serene contentment, 
frequently expressed in the four words: ‘I do love life!’ 

D. L. HOBMAN 
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THE ISLAND OF FORMOSA 


FORMOSA, or Taiwan, as it is known to-day, lies 90 miles from 
Fukien Province in the south-east of China. Shaped like a tobacco 
leaf, it stretches 240 miles from north-north-east to south-south-west 
and varies in width from 9 to 85 miles. It covers 13,885 square miles. 
It is the largest of the 78 islands comprising the Taiwan Province. 
Two-thirds of the surface are covered with rugged mountains which 
drop in precipices into the Pacific Ocean on the east. On the west 
lies a narrow coastal plain which is fertile and intensely cultivated. 
It has a semi-tropical climate—moderate with a plentiful rainfall. 

The population amounts to about three-and-a-quarter million, 
largely Chinese who have migrated from Fukien and Kwantung 
Provinces. The principal migration occurred in the seventeenth 
century following the fall of the Ming Dynasty. Some two million 
contemporary Chinese have followed since the Communist forces 
swept over the mainland in 1949. Fukienese and Cantonese are the 
dialects most commonly used among the people born in Formosa. 

The Dutch invaded the island in 1624, but only survived until 
thirty-seven years later with the arrival of the Ming loyalists under 
Cheng Cheng-kung, known as Koxinga. Previously the island was 
principally a trading centre and a haven for pirates. 

In 1682 the Manchus extended their conquest of China to 
Formosa and the island became part of Fukien Province. Two 
hundred years later it was made a separate province of China and 
was ceded to the Japanese in 1895 under the Treaty of Shimonoseki 
on the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese war. Japanese occupation 
of the island ceased on the conclusion of the Second World War 
and under the Cairo Agreement Formosa returned to Chinese 
sovereignty. It became a centre of Chinese resistance to Communism 
in 1949, when the National Government withdrew from the main- 
land and established its capital in Taipei in the north of the island. 

There are about 150,000 non-Chinese aborigines living in the 
mountainous districts of Formosa, representing seven tribes with 
linguistic differences. It is believed that they migrated originally 
from Malaya, the Philippines, New Guinea, and Kwangtung 
209 
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Province on the Chinese mainland. As recently as twenty years ago 


many of them were head-hunters. They lived by agriculture and | 


cleared the mountain slopes by burning the brushwood and timber. 
They would work a plot until it was bare of top-soil and would 
then repeat the clearing operation elsewhere. The Government has 
enforced several measures with a view to their improvement in 
living conditions: modern farming methods have been introduced 
and re-forestation of the mountain slopes. Great progress has been 
effected in education and the teaching of Mandarin as a national 
language. The social life of the people has been improved by the 
introduction of sewing-machines and the making of clothing, use 
of tables, chairs, etc., building new houses, abolition of witchcraft, 
and cultivation of good hygiene practices and better living habits. 


LAND REFORM 





Sixty per cent. of the inhabitants of Formosa are farmers, but in | 


1949 only one-third of these owned all the land they cultivated. 


Another 23 per cent. owned part of their land. All tenant farmers > 


were paying rents ranging from 50 to 70 per cent. of their main crop. 

The National Government has within the last seven years done a 
great deal to improve the lot of more than half a million farm 
families while improving the agricultural economy of the island. 


A ‘Land to the Tiller’ programme has been inaugurated under | 


which these improvements have been achieved. Under the Govern- 
ment’s rural land reform programme, just over 300,000 farm 
families have been able to buy close on half a million acres of land, 
and the percentage of farmers owning all or part of their land has 


risen to 7-8 per cent. The remaining tenant farmers enjoy lower 


rents and greater security. 
This ‘Land to the Tiller’ programme was carried out in three 


stages. In the initial stage all farm rentals were reduced to 37:5 per | 


cent. of the total annual yield of the principal crop, and oral farm 
leases were replaced by written contracts which had to be registered 
with the government. 

The second stage began in 1951 with the sale of about 151,000 
acres of public land to 122,000 families. Each family was entitled 


to purchase about four acres of paddy field or about nine acres of 


dry land. The sale price was fixed at two-and-a-half times the total 
yield of the main crop, i.e. rice or paddy for the irrigated land and 
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sweet potatoes for dry land. The third step in land reform com- 
prises the turn-over from landlord to tenant under conditions 
favourable to both parties. Owners of large land-holdings were 
permitted to retain only seven acres of medium-grade irrigated 
land or fourteen acres of dry land. They were compelled to sell 


to two-and-a-half times the annual production of the main crop. 
Thirty per cent. of this was paid in stocks of government-owned 
industries, and 70 per cent. in land bonds. Bonds are redeemable 
in instalments spread over ten years, and carry an interest rate of 
4 per cent. 

As a result of the ‘Land to the Tiller’ programme, 106,000 former 
landlords now own four Government enterprises—Taiwan Cement 
Corporation, Taiwan Pulp and Paper Corporation, Taiwan Indus- 
trial and Mining Corporation, and Taiwan Agricultural and 
Forestry Development Corporation. Their capital has thus been 
diverted into much-needed industrial development. 

Farmers purchasing the land were given the same easy terms 
offered to those who bought public lands except that they had to 
pay 4 per cent. interest. 

As a result of rent reduction, farm income has begun to rise and 
farmers are better able and more willing to return some of their 
capital to their farm in fertilizers and improved seeds. Some farmers 
are building new houses or improving old ones. Many are buying 
better water buffalo or pedal-driven rice threshers. Families are 
getting better meals, and farmers can afford warmer clothing for 
their children. 

The increased food production means more items for export and 
more materials for local industry, which in itself leads to larger 
foreign exchange reserves, the ability to import greater quantities 


| Of goods, more employment, and, eventually, a higher standard of 


living for the population. 

The Second World War had a devastating effect on the agricul- 
ture of Formosa, where repeated bombing and lack of imported 
fertilizers and seeds reduced the food supply to a point where it 
was barely sufficient for the needs of the people. One of the first 
acts of the government was the importation of large supplies of 
fertilizers which were bartered to the farmers at low prices—bean- 
cakes for fertilizers and pig food, cement, cotton cloth, and other 
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necessities. It also encouraged the formation of farmers’ associations 


and co-operatives. Low-interest loans were extended to farmers to 
cover the cost of improvements and equipment, about 60 per cent. 
being free of interest. Farmers now receive instruction in soil im- 
provement, modern methods of planting and seed selection, crop 
rotation, etc. The government has also established rural health 
centres for farm families. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Formosa’s mines and industries were seriously crippled at the 
end of the Second World War when the island was returned to 
China. Nearly all the loss and damage were caused by bombing 
and the rest was compelled to suspend operations owing to the 
scarcity of raw materials, lack of maintenance, and financial diffi- 
culties. One of the first acts of the Central Government was to 
extend loans to industrial concerns to help them to resume produc- 
tion, and by 1948 most of the firms were back in operation. Since 
1951, with continued government protection, they have been turning 
out more products than they did in the peak production years of 
the Japanese occupation. The number of industrial plants, both 
privately and government owned, has increased from just over six 
thousand to sixteen thousand. 

Recognizing the vital importance of cheap and widely spread 
electric power for industry, the Government implemented a Five- 
year Electric Power Development Plan with the object of doubling 
the total installed capacity of electrical production by adding some 
300,000 kilowatts to the existing power system. Many large instal- 
lations have been constructed under this plan. 

Textiles are another of the industries of Formosa which has 
received great attention from the Government. Cotton yarn and 
cotton fabrics have been increased considerably. Cement and 
chemical fertilizers have also increased, while many new industries 
have been started, such as, for instance, bicycles, washing-machines, 
motors, electric clocks and meters, and many others. Additional 
factories are under construction for the manufacture of plastics, 
internal combustion engines, dyes, and other articles. There is now 
sufficient for home consumption and a surplus for export. 
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MINERALS 


Formosa has a fair amount of coal, oil, gold, sulphur, iron 
pyrites, asbestos, marble, and limestone. At the end of 1954 there 
were 956 mining concessions. Her principal mining product and 


_ mineral export is coal, which represents more than 80 per cent. of 


the total mining production. The coalfields are largely concentrated 
in the north, and the total coal reserve is estimated at over four 
million tons. Surplus coal is exported to Japan and South Korea. 
Formosa has an active though small petroleum industry, the oil- 
fields being scattered over half the island. They produce a good- 
quality oil, and surveys now in progress give indications that 
enough new wells may be exploited in the future to meet civilian 
requirements. The industry is owned by the State, which has leased 
27 drilling concessions and operates 78 reservations. The chief 
product of the government-owned Chinese Petroleum Corporation 
is crude oil and, in addition, petrol, petroleum, diesel oil, natural 


ince | 888, and carbon black. Drilling tests have discovered several new 


deposits in the present fields, and additional tests are planned in 
new areas. 

At one time Formosa was regarded as one of the leading centres 
of gold production of China, and its mines turned out 30 per cent. 
of the country’s total gold output. The Chinkuashih Mine, operated 
by the Taiwan Metal Mining Corporation, is one of the largest 
gold mines in south-east Asia. In 1955 gold production in Formosa 


> totalled 874-40 kilograms of pure gold. 


SHIPPING AND HARBOURS 


The Government has given great assistance and encouragement 
to shipping companies in the development of coastal and ocean 
transport. It has extended loans for purchase of ships and new 
buildings. In 1955 just over two million tons of cargo were trans- 
ported by the Chinese Merchant Marine, which had an operative 
fleet at the end of June 1955 of 79 vessels with a total gross tonnage 
of 255,000. The most recent acquisition was a 28,000 DWT oil 
tanker, built in Japan for the China Merchants Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd., commissioned in June 1956. An 11,000 DWT cargo vessel 
is now under construction in Japan. 


There are two large harbours in Formosa, Keelung in the north 
P 
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and Kaohsiung in the south. Both of them suffered severely from 
war damage, but this has since been repaired. During the Japanese 
occupation, Kaohsiung, then called Takau, was the site of a large 
naval base which was levelled by Allied bombs. At Kaohsiung the 
hulls of 178 sunken ships had to be raised to clear the harbour for 


traffic. Two piers have been rebuilt, a harbour belt-line railroad > 


has been constructed, and oil pipe-lines have been laid. 

At Keelung dry dock facilities are in operation for ships of 
15,000 tons and 20,000 tons, enabling major ship repairs to be 
handled at the harbour. The same shipyard is engaged in the con- 
struction of steel-built fishing boats up to 350 tons. 

In July 1956 extensive new facilities at the outer harbour were 
opened, which included a special cargo wharf capable of accom- 
modating ships in the 20,000-ton class, a 1,000-ton tanker wharf, 
an automatic grain elevator, and a warehouse of 10,000 tons 
capacity. A tunnel connecting the outer harbour with the city of 
Keelung was constructed in order to relieve congestion of traffic 


in the port area. The new facilities increased the freight-handling > 


capacity of the port of Keelung by half a million tons a year. 
Other work completed in the two harbours includes the building 
of 18 wharves and about 200 yards of breakwater. A number of 
cranes, fork-lift trucks, and an 80-ton floating crane have been 
added to the harbour’s equipment. 
As a result of harbour improvement, the amount of cargo now 
handled at the two harbours has increased enormously. In 1946 


800,000 metric tons of cargo passed through Keelung, compared { 


with an average of 96,000 tons a month for the first half of 1956. 
Kaohsiung harbour handled an average of 230,000 tons a month 
during the first half of 1956, whereas only 110,000 tons passed 
through the same harbour in the whole of 1946. At the same time 
harbour congestion has been relieved so that the average stop-over 
runs one to five days compared with five to nine days in 1949. 


RAILWAYS 


All major towns in Formosa are connected by a network of 
government-owned railways. The railway system was badly 
damaged during the war and the restoration of the system was 
undertaken by the Government shortly after 1945. From then to 
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the end of 1955 about 300 miles of railways were replaced and new | 
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locomotives and freight and passenger cars were added to the 
rolling stock. 

The most noteworthy construction was the Tsenwenshi double- 
track bridge, about half a mile long, the Chuntung branch line, the 
Kaohsiung harbour branch line, and the Linpirn-Fangliao branch 
line. 

One-class passenger trains were introduced with diesel trains. 
Diesel-engined cars have been extensively and successfully used in 
single and multiple units on branch and trunk lines to shorten 
passenger time-tables. Other improvements in the operation of the 
island’s railways have included the adoption of cargo-handling 
equipment to facilitate freight service and the increased use of 
mechanical tools for track maintenance. During 1955 the railways 
carried nearly 78 million passengers. Freight equalled ten-and-a-half 
million metric tons in the same year. 

In addition to government-owned lines, the Taiwan Sugar Cor- 
poration has a four-mile line for the transport of sugar cane. It 
has procured fifty alcohol-burning locomotives so that alcohol 
obtained as a by-product of sugar refining can be used economically. 
Forestry railways total about two hundred miles. 


WaTER CONSERVANCY 


An ample supply of water is one of the first essentials for a rice- 
producing country. Although Formosa has a plentiful rainfall, it is 
unevenly distributed. Agriculture must, therefore, be largely depen- 
dent on irrigation. At the same time the torrential rains at certain 
seasons of the year rushing down the steep mountain slopes pro- 
vide a constant menace of floods on the coastal plains. In order to 
prevent flooding it has been found necessary to erect banks and 
dykes. During the Second World War much of Formosa’s irrigation 
and flood-control systems were destroyed by floods and fell into 
disrepair through lack of proper maintenance, with the result that 
food production fell to critical depths. One of the first tasks facing 
the Government in 1946 was the repair of projects built by the 
Japanese, together with some expansion of the irrigation and flood- 
control system. 

The semi-tropical climate can produce two crops of rice a year 
if the land is fully irrigated, but much of the paddy fields is only 
partially irrigated and, for that reason, supports only one rice crop. 
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Extending irrigation to dry lands and converting them to paddies 
has also been taken in hand. A network of dams and reservoirs 
coupled with proper management on surrounding farm and forest 
land is essential for the water-conservation programme. Three 
storage reservoirs have been completed since the end of the war, 
three others are under construction, and six additional reservoirs 
are being surveyed. The largest reservoir so far constructed is the 
Ah Tien Reservoir at Kaohsiung, which has a capacity of 45 million 
cubic metres and irrigates about 5,000 acres. Other reservoirs that 
have been completed are the Hsih Reservoir and the Tien Shui Pei 
Reservoir. The largest reservoir to be constructed will be the 
Shihmen Reservoir, which will be the highest concrete arch dam in 
the Far East. It should be completed in 1961. It is on the Takekan 
Creek about twenty-five miles south of Taipei and will serve 
domestic consumption as well as irrigation for about 100,000 acres. 
A hydro-electric plant will be constructed at the base of the dam. 

Many improvements in the progress of construction of water- 
conservation schemes have been introduced: canals have been lined 
with concrete and drainage and irrigation systems have been greatly 
improved. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


It is noticeable that in Formosa the people are free to exchange 
views and to express any opinion they please on any subject they 
fancy. In his speech on the people’s rights in April 1955 the Presi- 
dent emphasized the importance of such freedom. ‘In order to 
realize democracy,’ he said, ‘we should protect people’s rights, and 
in order to obtain freedom we must have freedom of speech.’ 

Visitors are free to move about the island without restrictions, to 
talk to anyone they happen to meet without interference, in marked 
difference to where countries dominated by the Communist régime 
are concerned. It was a remarkable fact that at least fourteen 
thousand Chinese ex-prisoners of war in Korea decided to be sent 


to Formosa rather than to their own homes in China. On their 
arrival in Formosa the Formosa Government invited foreign journa- | 
lists to interview them, to see how they were housed and cared for, 


and to obtain their views on their decision to go to Formosa. It is 
somewhat remarkable that not a single representative from England 
accepted the invitation. 
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It is noticeable, too, that there is an unceasing flow of immi- 
grants from the mainland into Formosa eager to escape from the 
much-advertised benefits of Communism. Among them are doubt- 
less Communist spies, some of whom, however, may have been 
induced to adopt this rdle by threats against their relatives remain- 
ing behind. Among those who have been caught by the police were 
men and women who were possessed of handy little wireless sets 
of Russian manufacture with which they could pass on information 
regarding the Nationalists, the defence forces, and other items likely 
to be welcome at Communist Headquarters in China. Those arrested 
by the police under.the command of the elder son of the President 
are interrogated and tried. If found guilty, they are tied to stakes 
on the race-course and shot. Their bodies are left there as a warning 
to others. 

There are numerous political parties in Formosa, the most im- 
portant being the Chinese National Party, the Kuomingtang. Nearly 
half its members come from farmers and industrial workers. It is 
followed by the Democratic Socialist Party and the Young China 
Party. There are in addition the Independents, who serve on various 
committees. The right of voting is conferred on everyone, men and 
women alike, on reaching the age of 20. At 23 they are eligible for 
election. 

A few years ago, while staying at Saigon, I had the pleasure of 
meeting several English-speaking Formosans who gave me a good 
insight into the social and economic conditions prevailing in their 
island. During the course of our conversation, I learnt that snakes 
are considered a delicacy in Formosan restaurants, though people 


| from the northern districts of China prefer duck. You can buy a 


six-foot python which, they assured me, is useful to catch rats in 
your bungalow, like the rat snake that lived in the roof of my 
bungalow in India and used to catch the rats that infested that old 
pre-Mutiny house. 


PRESIDENT CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


From accounts of his speeches during the last two years it has 
been possible to form some opinion with regard to his policy and 
aspirations. The over-ruling objective of this policy appears to be 
his determination to reconquer the mainland of China, which he 
tegards as the legitimate domain of the Nationalists, and to drive 
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out the Communists. He regards the Communist Government 
Officials at present installed at Pekin as usurpers without any right 
to govern the country from which he and the Nationalists were 





compelled to withdraw to Formosa. In reply to a question as to | 


the cause of the defeat of the Nationalist forces on the mainland, 
Mme Chiang said that one reason was political failure caused by 
lack of faith on the part of the people and a large number of 
the members of the government, so that they fell an easy prey to 
the vicious Communist propaganda und peace offensive. Under the 
Communist slogan of ‘Peaceful co-existence’ Communist infiltration 
in the National Government and military command had deleterious 
effect. 

In his New Year’s Message in 1955 the President stated that ‘the 
most important problems confronting the Nationalist Government 
were the liquidation of the bandits led by Mao Tse-tung and to 
expel the Russian invaders. It was a struggle for the defence of our 
national sovereignty and for the recovery of our lost territories.’ 

In February 1955 the President stated that he considered the 
China mainland as an integral part of the territory of the Republic 
of China, and to recover the mainland was not only their supreme 
mission but their inherent right. He regarded the Chinese Com- 
munists as the rebels of the Republic of China. In the event of a 
Nationalist invasion of the mainland, the President confidently 
relies on the active participation of over 95 per cent. of the Chinese 
people on the mainland. He also expects that a very high percentage 
of Communist soldiers would defect to the Nationalist side when 
the time came. He would expect the Russians to support the Com- 


munists, but did not think that they would participate in the war | 


openly. Formosa, he said, is not only the base from which a counter- 
attack will be launched against the mainland, but it is also an 
anti-Communist bastion of the free world and forms a vital link in 
the anti-Communist defence line in the Pacific stretching from the 
Aleutians to Australia. 

The President evidently regards the alliance with America as of 
great importance with regard to the role that he considers that 
Formosa should play in the scheme of collective security in the 
East. He concluded his address in January 1955 with the significant 
words: ‘The fate of Asia largely rests with us—our responsibility 
is heavy, but our future is bright.” 
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The Head of the State is the President, General Chiang Kai-shek, 
with a Vice-President. The President is not a dictator, but governs 
through the five Yuan, or Departments, executive, legislative, 
judicial, control, and examination. The Executive Yuan is the 
highest administrative organ of the State and comprises eight 
ministries—Foreign Affairs, etc. 

Under the direction of the Central Government, the Provincial 
Government administers all the civil affairs of the Province. Since 
the National Government moved to Formosa, it has followed the 
ideals of the ‘Three People’s Principles’ of Dr Sun Yat-sen in which 
the realization of local self-government was an important part of 
the political programme. The first step was the election of the heads 
of the people’s representatives, followed by the election by the 
people of magistrates and municipal mayors. All the elections have 
been carried out in accordance with the President’s directives, which 
stressed the ‘observance of law,’ ‘limitation of expenses,’ and the 
‘selection of the best and ablest.’ 

According to available information, there does not appear to be 
a parliamentary system such as prevails in England, but there is 
nothing to suggest that the President is a dictator. The government 
functions through the different departments enumerated above, to 
which members are elected by the people in a secret ballot. 

H. E. CROCKER 








1958—A TURNING-POINT? 


DURING the past ten years the civilized world has been seeking 
the answers to two vital and awful questions. Have men learnt the 
lesson of two world wars in which victors and vanquished alike 
suffered defeat, and will the passions, the rivalries, and the am- 
bitions die down before a new eruption, infinitely more destructive, 
overwhelms civilization and throws the world back into a state of 
barbarism to begin all over again the struggle to make mankind 
worthy of the earth in which he lives? And the second question— 
can the nations restore their economies, distorted and impoverished 
by the upheaval and the waste of ten years of war, broken only by 
twenty years of uneasy truce? 

To all the nations, big and small, these two problems present 
themselves with varying degrees of urgency and of difficulty, but 
for Britain their solution is vital. Britain is a small island—densely 
populated and with its industrial life closely concentrated. Until 
the advent of air power it was an unassailable fortress protected by 
the sea, but to-day, because of its geographical position between the 
forces of East and West, it has become the outpost of Western 
power, and an outpost from which there can be no retreat. If ever 
the holocaust should break, the whole power and fury of the Eastern 
world must inevitably be directed to the elimination of this outpost 
and there can be little doubt as to the result. To us, therefore, in 
this island co-existence and disarmament are matters, literally, of 
life and death. 

And as with the first problem, so with the second. Obliged to 
import a large part of our food and practically the whole of the raw 
materials of our industry, we depend for our existence on a large 
and expanding overseas trade. Apart from coal, we have virtually 
no material resources. Our assets are the skill and adaptability of 
our craftsmen, the genius of our scientists, the ability of our indus- 
trial and commercial management, and the initiative and accumu- 
lated experience of our bankers, insurance men, ship operators, and 
traders. It is obvious that our very existence as a great power 
depends on our maintaining an economy which enables us to use 
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our skill to convert imported materials into goods at prices which 
| the world markets are prepared to pay for them. Unless we can do 
this and build up reserves big enough to tide us over bad times we 
cannot hope to raise or even to maintain the standard of living of 








our people. 
eeking How, then, do we stand in relation to these two problems of peace 
rnt the | and economic solvency and what of the future? In a world in which 


1 alike the picture changes with the speed and the unpredictability of a 
le am- | kaleidoscope, it is very difficult even to ‘take stock,’ and anything 
‘uctive, | written, as these words are, at the turn of the year 1957-1958 is 
tate of | likely to be out of date or proved wrong by the time it is published. 
ankind | First, then, as to the prospects for peace. Even the most optimistic 
stion— | would hesitate to say that there is clear daylight ahead. There still 
erished | remain too many doubts, misunderstandings, and suspicions—too 
nly by | many imponderables. It is difficult to say how far these are created 
merely by failure or reluctance to understand differing points of 
present | view, how far they are the relics of old national traditions and 
ty, but | emotions, or how far they arise from the sheer impossibility of 
Jensely | reconciling two completely irreconcilable ideologies. The gulf be- 
. Until | tween Western thinking, based on Christianity, and Eastern think- 
sted by | ing, based on Communist materialism, seems too wide to be bridged. 
een the | This struggle for the souls of men goes deeper and at the same time 
Vestern | transcends the world of human politics. It began when man became 
If ever } a thinking animal; its outcome will be determined by the strength 
Zastern | of our faith. 
dutpost Our inability to bridge this gulf does not, however, excuse us 
ore, in | from doing what we can to deal with those immediate questions 
ally, of * which lie within our power. They are of two kinds—political and 
logistic. Neither can be dealt with in isolation from the other. The 
iged to ) purely logistic problem of disarmament cannot be solved unless 
he raw and until political doubts and fears are removed. Disarmament 
a large within determined limits and along prescribed lines is possible. 
irtually | Co-existence with mental reservations on either side is not. 


~ 





ility of ° But if limited disarmament is possible, why has it not already 
indus- taken place? Certainly it has not been for want of consideration 
>cumu- and discussion. Disarmament conferences and committees at all 
rs, and | levels have been sitting for years. From time to time one side or the 


power other has produced a ‘plan.’ But even though these plans have been 
to use very limited in their objectives none has proved acceptable. The 
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fact is that, though the negotiators have been highly competent and, 
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confidence in one another. The Western powers have throughout | 


been obliged to insist on some system of inspection to ensure that 
any agreement was carried out. The catastrophe which might result 
from misplaced trust would be so devastating that they had to be 
sure. Russia, emerging for the first time as a modern nation under 
the shadow of the fear of encirclement and unheralded attack which 
for centuries has coloured its foreign policy, has felt just as strongly 
that the Iron Curtain must be maintained. 

But this distrust has not only been across the table: it has been 
on each side of the table as well. For the leaders of the Soviets the 
events of the last few years and the general execration of the Cult 
of Personality are unmistakeable reminders that their tenure of 
power is, to say the least, insecure. To the outside observer the 
position of Stalin had appeared to be unassailable, but the few 
months following his death showed plainly that even he had been 
sitting on a volcano near to eruption. There is unfortunately as yet 
no indication that Kruschev is in any stronger position—in fact, the 
recent return to Moscow of some of the lepders ‘purged’ only a few 
months ago is more likely to be an indication that Kruschev is not 
strong enough to keep them out than that he feels so secure that 
he is not afraid to let them in. 

Among the Western powers too, though for quite different reasons 
and in quite a different way, full mutual trust has certainly been 
lacking. There can be no doubt whatever that the United States, 
Britain, and France earnestly desire complete and cordial friend- 
ship with one another. The decline in confidence during the last 
few years has been due not to any weakening of mutual regard, but 
to sheer clumsiness, largely, it must be said, in the conduct of 
American foreign policy. 

It is not easy to see clearly what principles or purposes have 
governed America’s action in international affairs in recent years. 
Her vast economic strength, after two world wars had eaten up 
most of the resources of the other major powers, laid upon the U.S. 
the responsibility of leading the world. It can hardly be said that 
her leadership has been either firm or consistent. Changes in direc- 
tion and even complete reversals, hesitancy at some times and 
almost frightening downrightness at others, have more than once 
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left the rest of the Western world confused and profoundly dis- 
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It is, however, perhaps easier to identify some of the factors 
which have warped judgment on immediate problems and helped 
to cloud long-term purpose or design. 

There is first an extraordinary naiveté which has shown itself in 
such doctrines as ‘brinkmanship’ and in a reverent belief in the 
efficacy of U.N.O. as an instrument for dealing with critical situa- 
tions. Kashmir, Hungary, the status of the Suez Canal are just three 
examples of cases where repeated resolutions of U.N.O. have been 
contemptuously flouted. The deficiencies of U.N.O., in its present 
shape at least, must be recognized if its vast potentiality for good 
is ever to be realized. 

Then there is the obvious susceptibility of the Administration, 
including the State Department, to ‘pressure’ from interested groups. 
The President, a politically elected Head of State, faced with a 


| political election every other year either for his own office or for 


Congress, must clearly have regard for the views of the party 
machine which put him there and equally that party machine finds 


, ithard to withstand the pressure of those who supply the sinews of 








war. And this is particularly true in a country where political patro- 
nage is so powerful and so widespread. 

Thirdly, there is the almost hysterical fear of Communist pene- 
tration. This fear tends to produce an intransigeant attitude towards 
Russia which can only widen the gulf between East and West and 
which almost certainly goes much further than its exponents desire. 

Fourthly, there is the belief that, as one Senator is reputed to have 
said, ‘any trouble can be cured with a cheque book.’ The U.S. have 
poured out billions of dollars in Europe, the Far East, and the 
Middle East and so far have had small recognition beyond that 
gratitude which in most cases expresses the hope of more to come. 
It must surely by now have become plain that dollars are not in fact 
a satisfactory substitute for such very real ‘intangibles’ as prestige 
and a reputation for firmness and consistency of purpose. 

Lastly, there is the strong and often vehemently expressed dis- 
like of what is termed ‘colonialism.’ Of the ‘triple alliance,’ two 
members, England and France, are colonial powers, the third, 
America, is not. Criticism of colonialism is therefore essentially 
direct criticism of two of the allies by the third. That being so, it 
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is obvious that it should be, at least, soundly based and fully in- 
formed. In fact it is neither. To British and French it appears to 
be born of sentimentality and fostered by ignorance of facts and 
complete blindness to history. 

Where such factors as these operate, either singly or in com- 
bination, mutual confidence and trust must be impaired. The recent 
history of North Africa and the Middle East gives clear evidence of 
this most undesirable effect. Seen against the background of the 
unrestrained attacks on colonialism in the American press and in 
the pronouncements of American statesmen, such an ‘incident’ as the 
supply of arms to Tunisia must naturally seem much more sinister 
to France than the size of the operation in fact could justify, and the 
effect on British opinion of American policy in the Middle East in 
the last few years has beyond doubt been most unfortunate. To the 
British it must appear that the ‘oil lobby,’ flushed with its bloodless 
but very profitable victory at Abadan, had lost no time in harness- 
ing American feeling against colonialism to launch a full-scale 
attack on British prestige in the whole Middle East area. Pressure 
to evacuate the Suez base, followed by even stronger pressure to 
halt the Suez ‘adventure’ before it could secure its objective—and 
incidentally secure the implementation of the U.N.O. resolutions on 
the status of the Canal—the apparent willingness of the U.S. to risk 
the whole Western alliance rather than condone armed intervention 
by England and France followed almost within weeks by frantic 
movements of the American Mediterranean Fleets to one danger- 
spot after another—all these happenings left the Middle East 
nations confused and doubtful as to the strength and dependability 
of the Western powers. British prestige, which had taken well over 
a century in the building, was seriously damaged in a few months. 
In vain have dollars been poured into Saudi Arabia, with more 
offered to their neighbours. Russia has gained a foothold in the area 
without firing a shot or even spending a rouble except for arms— 
Russian arms—for her new base in Syria. 

All this is sad reading, and it is certain that until mistrust can be 
dispelled the Western powers will not be able to go to any con- 
ference with the confidence in one another which can alone enable 
them to present worthwhile positive proposals uninhibited by the 
fear of jeopardizing the alliance by going too far. 

Fortunately there are signs that 1958 may see a much closer 
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alignment both of policy and of thought between the U.S. and their 
European allies in N.A.T.O. The successful launching of the Sput- 
nik came as a great shock to the American people. It was an un- 
mistakeable reminder that they could no longer count on superiority 
in the material and scientific field. In the re-appraisal of their 
position they must inevitably come to attach greater importance 
than hitherto to the prestige and established reputations of the older 
nations and therefore to seek to remove many of the causes of 
friction which have been so disastrous in recent years. 

Fortunately, too, there are indications that the Soviet leaders, 
impressed by, and perhaps honourably fearful of the appalling con- 
sequences of a nuclear war, are on their side ready to make a bolder 
and more forthright approach to the problem of disarmament and 
all that it implies. They, like the West, may well have felt that they 
must stall for time until they could ‘negotiate from strength’ and 
now that they can feel that they have reached or passed parity, they 
can be expected to enter into new negotiations with more realism 
and less sense of inferiority. 

There remains, however, the mistrust between East and West— 
the Iron Curtain, This mistrust cannot be dispelled by assertions 
of good faith or by argument, however logical or common-sense. 
The Iron Curtain is unlikely to be lifted. It must, however, and can, 
be penetrated by traders, dancers, sportsmen, tourists, musicians, 
teams of scientists, missions—by any and every type of visitor in 
either direction. Only in that way can the peoples of the East and 
the West get to know and to understand one another. And of all 
these means of breaking through the screen, by far the most effective 
is by the development of East-West trade. In these days of the 
Sputnik it is surely a mere work of supererogation to restrict exports 
from West to East within the very narrow limits at present set by 
the U.S. and Britain. A much wider interchange of goods and of 
new techniques in production is the most powerful means of estab- 
lishing those human relations between the peoples of East and West 
which can temper and ultimately remove mutual suspicions. In the 
field of science and the arts—and indeed of trade also—there are 
no frontiers except those deliberately created by the politicians. The 
success of the efforts of American and Russian scientists and tech- 
nologists to ‘exchange’ scientific knowledge in its purely cultural 


aspect and the unexpected widening of this exchange into the field 
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of industrial production ‘know-how,’ and indeed the appearance of 
an English dancer as prima ballerina in the Bolshoi Ballet—these 
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are signs that the human instinct for co-existence is still alive. The | 


politicians are being made to recognize that their peoples are getting 
tired of the persistent failure to end recrimination and to get down 
to realities. President Eisenhower’s ‘State of the Union’ address to 
Congress at the beginning of the New Year, after some sabre- 
rattling to boost public morale after the shock of the Sputnik, ended 
with an appeal for realistic co-operation between East and West at 
least in less controversial matters, and the letters addressed to the 
Western powers by Mr Bulganin, in spite of the reiteration of now 
familiar but still unrealistic suggestions, at least showed that the 
door to negotiation is not closed. It may, therefore, be reasonable 
to hope that 1958 may show some real advance towards a common- 
sense solution. 

And now to the second question—economic recovery and, indeed 
in our case, economic survival as a great power. It was obvious 
that at the end of a world war two tasks would face all the nations 
who had been actively engaged. The first was to repair devasta- 
tion and to redeploy industrial production, and the second to meet 
the urgent demands of a world hungry for goods of almost every 
kind and the natural desire of peoples, weary and dispirited, for 
a higher standard of living. The size and the difficulty of these 
tasks and their ability to perform them varied greatly from one 
country to another. In the U.S. and other combatant countries out- 
side Europe the only pressing need was for redeployment of a part 
only of their industries. They had been completely spared devasta- 
tion, their peoples had suffered little, if any, deprivations, and their 
already high standard of living had been maintained. With Britain 
the position was tragically different. The whole of our industry had 
been turned over to meet the needs of war, the industrial centres 


and the densely populated areas had suffered severe destruction, and | 


the people had been for years deprived of anything but the bare 
necessities of life. Moreover, we had been obliged, in the defence of 
world freedom, to expend almost all of our resources abroad before 
the U.S. entered the war. To a nation dependent for its life and 
livelihood on imports, this was a crippling handicap. 

All of these post-war tasks carried with them the seeds of the 
worst enemy of a sound economy—rapid inflation. The rebuilding 
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and re-equipment of factories, houses, schools, hospitals neces- 
sitated new money to finance the creation of assets which could 
make no concurrent contribution to national wealth. The excess of 
the demand for goods over the possible supply forced up prices and 
inevitably led to rises in wages and costs. The demand for a higher 
standard of living intensified and stimulated the prices-wages spiral 
—and, to make matters worse, our highly developed social con- 
sciousness led us to embrace the Welfare State before we had earned 
the wherewithal to provide it. 

The five years after the war ended saw our position going steadily 
from bad to worse. One crisis after another was, as the Socialist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, warded off by ‘expedients’ which 
gave only short-lived relief and left the economy worse off than 
before. We were at last driven to devalue sterling. This step, hailed 
by some Socialists as a stroke of genius, was in fact an admission 
of defeat. Certainly it did not stop the rot, and by 1950-51 it was 
clear we were on the brink of national bankruptcy. The Socialist 
Government resigned. 

The new Conservative Government faced a stupendous task. Our 
whole economy was sliding to disaster—reserves running out des- 
perately fast, our trade balance rapidly deteriorating, inflation ram- 
pant, and the rentier and the pensioner dying on his feet. The 
Government elected in 1951 may be criticized for not taking more 
drastic steps than they did to deal with a position of such gravity, 
but at least they did something. Credit and the creation of new 
money was curtailed, the export drive was intensified, Government 
expenditure was pruned, taxation reduced, industry and commerce 
freed from most of the fetters which the Socialist regime had put on 
them, some realism restored to the economy by discontinuing most 
of the subsidies on food, the steel industry and road-transport were 
saved from the nationalization which had inflicted and still inflicts 
such grave damage on the transport, mining, and allied industries. 
But this was not enough. The removal of subsidies, without restric- 
tion of money drastic enough to curtail expenditure on non- 
essentials, merely put up the cost-of-living index, which continued 
to rise, though much more slowly than it had between 1945 and 
1950. Meantime the demand for increased wages continued un- 
broken. Trades unions, looking ahead to years of continuing in- 
flation and rising prices, pressed their claims, with merely pious 
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hopes of corresponding increases in production; employers, with a 
like view of the future, offered little more than token resistance and 
gaily maintained profit margins. The unholy alliance between em- 
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ployer and employed to ‘take it out of the consumer continued | 
unchecked. Full employment, on paper at least, continued, but it { 


was to some extent and still is of the kind defined by a cynic as 
‘two men doing one man’s work for three men’s pay.’ The rise in 


wages began to outstrip the rise in production and prices until in | 


1956-57 wages rose by £900m. and production not at all, so that 
virtually the whole of the £900m. went in increased prices to the 
consumer. Such a state of affairs, if continued, clearly must lead to 
complete collapse of the economy, and the world outside the sterling 
area saw that collapse coming. Sterling fell and the speculators in 
exchange moved in to the attack. We were faced, as we had been 
faced before, with having to devalue our currency. 

The Government took drastic action. They gave notice to the 


other Western powers that we could no longer carry so dispropor- ( 


tionate a share in the defence of Western civilization against 
possible aggression, the Bank Rate was raised from 5 per cent. to 
7 per cent., the credit squeeze tightened up, the raising of new 
capital for development restricted still further, the nationalized 
industries told plainly that they must halt the growth of their 
expenditure, and a drastic cut in the estimated Government expen- 
diture in 1957-58 was promised. In fact there was to be complete 
stabilization at the 1956-57 level. Mr Chancellor Thorneycroft told 
the world we would not devalue sterling and would make any and 
every sacrifice needed to hold it at its present level. At the same 
time employers and employed were warned that claims for in- 
creased wages must be considered in the light of the general 
economic position—in plain words, that the conspiracy to exploit 
the consumer must stop. 


The effect of these drastic measures was soon apparent. Sterling | 


rapidly recovered and rose well above the ‘official’ level. A tougher 
attitude of employers towards prospective wage claims and a less 
bellicose approach by trades unions gave some hope that the down- 
hill slide had been arrested and there was at last some hope that 
the cost of living might be stabilized. 

But clearly the crisis has not yet passed. Productive capacity all 
over the world is very high and signs of recession in world trade— 
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or would it not be more correctly described as a settling down to a 
new normal—and particularly in the U.S. have led to a fall in com- 
modity prices which must reduce the earning power of the prime 
producing members of the sterling group, restrict the markets for 


gap. Moreover the psychological effect of the action taken on our 
internal economy can only be realized if the disinflationary policy 
is firmly continued. It is plain, therefore, that there must be no 
weakening in our ‘determination’ to hold and then to enhance the 
value of our money. 

In these circumstances the sudden resignation of Mr Thorneycroft 
and his two Parliamentary colleagues at the Treasury came, at the 
beginning of the year, as a profound shock. The first reaction, both 
at home and abroad, was to assume that the split had occurred 
because of a difference of opinion between the Chancellor and the 
other members of the Cabinet as to the need to retain in full force 
the policy unanimously adopted by the Government to halt expen- 
diture, both public and private, in defence of the pound. This im- 
pression was immediately countered by the assurances of the new 
Chancellor and of Mr Butler that Government policy remained un- 
altered. The very rapid recovery of sterling after the first quite 
natural dip and its subsequent strength seem to show that the world 
accepted these assurances, at least unless and until subsequent 
action threw doubt upon them. 

Why then this unprecedented occurrence—the resignation of all 
three Treasury Ministers at a moment when Government policy was 
beginning to be effective and when it was particularly undesirable 
to rock the boat? No one could possibly doubt Mr Thorneycroft’s 
great ability or his complete integrity. Indeed, his dignified and 
deeply sincere speech to his constituents following his resignation 
must have added to his already considerable stature and made quite 
certain that his country will one day call him again to high office. 

What precisely happened in the Cabinet meetings which cul- 
minated in the resignation will, of course, never be known outside. 
It would, however, seem that wrong deductions may have been 
made from the reports which have been made public. Mr Thorney- 
croft is said to have taken his stand on the principle that the 
Government must accept the same limitations on its own direct 
expenditure as he had, with their full approval, placed upon the 
Q 
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Civil Service personnel and the nationalized industries. What in fact 
he had told these services was that they must so conduct their year’s 
operations as to make sure that they did not in total spend more 
than they had in the previous year; increases in some directions 
must be met out of economies in others. He did mot ask them to 
specify in advance what increases they would have to make or what 
economies they would effect. In fact he limited the ‘cloth’ but did 
not attempt to determine the style or cut of the ‘coat.’ 

When, however, he sought to apply this treatment to the expen- 
diture of Government departments he ran into a difficulty which 
arises from our established method of controlling public spending. 
A department may only spend money after it has been authorized 
to do so by Parliament accepting its estimates. These estimates are 
built up by the various sub-departmental heads, each of whom 
forecasts as closely as he can the amount he will have to spend on 
his own section of the service, and each of whom, being human, is 
morally certain to include a ‘safety margin.’ The individual figures 
therefore tend to be rounded up. There is, however, no constitu- 
tional way of rounding down the total, as in fact the Chancellor 
had done with the nationalized industries and as the boards of 
private companies frequently do. The only way in which the 
Treasury can make sure that total expenditure will, in fact, be less 
than the total of the estimates submitted to them, is to insist that 
the department should specify in advance where it will save money 
and reduce its estimates for specific services or groups of services 
accordingly. This is something the nationalized industries were not 
asked to do and it was clearly this need to specify which led to the 
objections of the rest of the Cabinet. If Mr Thorneycroft’s col- 
leagues objected, as they are reported to have done, to a reduction, 
for example, in the provision for school meals, it is quite wrong to 
deduce that they did so because they regarded the whole education 
service as sacrosanct. Surely no one who reads the newspapers and 
certainly no one with any close acquaintance with the work of 
public authorities would find it impossible to point to instances of 
obvious waste and extravagance, the amount of which in total must 
be very large. It is certain that in any large organization, whether 
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public or private, there is always room for economies in operation | 


without reducing either the quantity or the quality of the service 


given. The Cabinet’s difficulty was clearly that if they agreed, as | 
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services, they would inevitably give the impression that they were 
allowing their policy in respect of those services to be dictated by 
the mere level of total expenditure incurred in a particular year’s 
operations. 

There is, therefore, no justification for saying that the disagree- 
ment in the Cabinet and the resignation of the Treasury Ministers 
foreshadows any change in policy or any relaxation of the stern 
measures taken to steady the economy. Indeed, both the new Chan- 
cellor and Mr Butler, as acting Prime Minister, were at pains to 
make clear, immediately following Mr Thorneycroft’s resignation, 
that the Government were fully determined to finish stopping in- 
flation before resuming a policy of expansion. The present drastic 
actions can be compared to a major surgical operation to save the 
patient’s life. The doctors must be sure that the operation has been 
successful before they can treat the patient as a convalescent. The 
operation will be successful if the crisis has made the people realize 
the grave danger in which they stand. The convalescence, when it 
comes, will be sure if they have also come to understand that the 
benefits of the Welfare State and a higher standard of living have 
to be earned and paid for. In a free democracy Government can 
only lead—it cannot drive. The future of the British people lies in 
their own hands. 

And what a future still waits there for the taking! The genius 
of our scientists matches that of any other nation. In the develop- 
ment of new sources of power of inconceivable volume and sig- 
nificance they lead the world. The endorsement ‘Made in Britain’ 
is still recognized as a hall-mark of quality. The Briton’s word is 
still accepted as his bond. And behind these lie the tenacity and the 
character of the British people and the resources and the loyalty of 
a still vast Empire and Commonwealth. 

It is therefore a time for hope. Will 1958 be seen in years to come 
as a turning-point in history—the year which saw the dawn of a 
lasting peace and the beginning of a new era of economic sanity 
and progress? 

HAROLD WEBBE 
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The story of the ‘greatest military defeat in British history’ is the 
theme of this first volume of the War against Japan: The Loss of 
Singapore (History of the Second World War series, H.M.S.O.). 
“Defeat cries aloud for explanation,’ wrote Mahan, and the authors 
of this volume have certainly produced a most complete account of 
the disaster, on which Major-General Woodburn Kirby and his 
team are to be congratulated. The first chapter deals with the 
development of Far East policy immediately after the first war, 
when the idea of a naval base at Singapore was first considered, 
and we see where the seeds of the future disaster were sown. The 
slogan ‘No war for ten years’ was a dangerous one, and it was not 
till the Shanghai Incident in 1932 that it became clear that Britain 
might find herself at war with Japan ‘not in ten years but in ten 
days.’ Far reaching, also, in all its implications was the acceptance 
by the Committee of Imperial Defence of the premise that any 
attack on Singapore would be from the sea. This idea prevailed in 
spite of a notable appreciation by the then G.O.C. Malaya (Major- 
General W. G. Dobbie) in 1937, who pointed out the probability of 
an attack from the north with all its dangers. The fall of France in 
232 
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1940 made it impossible to send a balanced fleet to the Far East 
and removed the barrier of French Indo-China, opening the way for 
Japan’s further expansion southwards. After the war with Japan 
had opened, the attempt to strengthen the Malay front came too 
late, and the reinforcements sent merely helped to swell the num- 
bers destined to languish in captivity. The battle, indeed, was lost 
before it began. The authors have succeeded in painting a vivid 
picture of the long fighting retreat through Malaya, illustrated as it 
is with copious maps and sketches. The general impression left is 
that even with more inspired leadership and better tactical dis- 
positions, the final issue could only have been prolonged by a few 
weeks. With Java lost, the western gateway to the Pacific lay open. 
‘In three months the Japanese had captured the Malay barrier and 
reached their appointed goal.’ 


George III and the Historians, by Herbert Butterfield, Master of 
Peterhouse and Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge (Collins), aims at taking the general reader and the 
student a little further than usual into the workshop of the historian, 
examining the sources of myths and errors, and the kind of in- 
ferences that are made from the evidence. The author, therefore, 
starts with the early sources both in favour of George III and 
against him, beginning with John Adolphus’ History of England, 
which was contemporary, and going on with Horace Walpole, John 
Wilson Croker, and the Tory View, (largely expressed in the 
Quarterly), and Whig views expressed by Erskine May, Lecky, and 
George Trevelyan. We are shown the value of the work of these 
and several other historians, but we are told it must be read with 
a knowledge of their bias. Then Professor Butterfield turns to the 
now important and erudite school of Sir Lewis Namier, which has 
its strength in resting on the massiveness of its detailed researches. 
Its contribution has been imposing in this respect and such a con- 
tribution has a permanent value—an importance that is not going 
to be undermined by differences of opinion or fluctuations in intel- 
lectual fashion; but it is pointed out that the Namier school at 
times either omit or tend to slur over just those sections of the very 
documents they use which refer to ideas and purposes and conscious 
policy. The tendency may be the desire to erect a firm structure or 
framework of politics useful in itself; but this may lead to not 
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allowing enough for the personal characteristics and ambitions of 
the actors on the political stage. It is impossible in a short notice 
to give a really satisfactory account of all the valuable erudition 
and deep scholarship shown by the author, as, indeed, was only to 
be expected from him. It may be summed up by setting the problem 
as to whether George III began his reign with a determination to 
break the yoke of the Whig oligarchy and to recover for the Crown 
the power which it had lost since 1688. The story of politics in 
George’s reign really stems from this. Professor Butterfield’s notable 
exposition of the history of historiography is striking. 


Guide to Western Architecture, by John Gloag (Allen and 
Unwin), gives in over 400 quarto pages, with over 500 illustrations, 
the history and character of the architecture of Western civilization, 
it might be said from a house in Pompeii to the glass-and-steel 
up-ended packing-case buildings which are favoured by modern 
offices. We are given a good general survey to begin with and then, 
in turn, the author writes about classical architecture, Byzantine to 
Romanesque, and the emergence of Gothic. Then he passes to the 
achievement of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance in Europe in 
general, and in England especially, before ending with Modern 
Western Architecture. There is a good bibliography and a valuable 
list of the principal architects and their works from the seventeenth 
century to the end of the Renaissance. There is a very interesting 
section on the nineteenth century, by the middle of which, when the 
Crystal Palace had been admired by many and execrated by some, 
English architecture had become the subject of controversy, con- 
ducted with such passion that it was generally known as ‘The Battle 
of the Styles.” The protagonists were engaged so intently fighting 
for Gothic or Classic that the characteristic architecture of their 
own age was seldom recognized, though it was arising everywhere. 
The then popular Gothic revival was one in which the perfection of 
the mechanism failed to conceal the departure of the spirit. Pugin 
was a genius; but there were many lesser men who built churches 
and parish halls, mansions and monuments in what they sincerely 
believed to be true Christian Gothic, though such edifices merely 
showed the feebleness of an architectural movement based on 
copyism. Copyism of all styles, and too often faulty understanding 
of any, was a marked feature of the last century, but in a book like 
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this there is much information about the true originals throughout 
the centuries. The result is a work of learned research and of great 
value to all interested in architecture. 


Soldiers and Governments, edited by Michael Howard (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode), contains nine studies in civil-military relations. The 
editor contributes an enlightening and comprehensive introduction. 
Then comes Great Britain from the Crimean War to the First World 
War, dealt with by Robert Blake of Christ Church, Oxford. Then 
France, the French Army, and Politics, by Professor Guy Chapman. 
Then Germany from Scharnhorst to Schleicher, 1806-1933, by Dr 
F. L. Carsten. Then Russia by Professor G. H. N. Seton-Watson, 
and Japan by Dr F. C. Jones. Mr A. R. M. Carr of Oxford deals 
with Spain and Professor R. A. Humphreys with Latin America, 
and finally Professor Brogan deals with the United States. Mr 
Howard begins with the proposition that the problem of civil- 
military relationships is one with which, in one form or another, 
all societies have to deal. In states where no orderly tradition of 
power or obedience has yet been established—or those where it has 
been destroyed—military force is the final and sometimes the only 
arbiter in government. The extreme determination that the civilian 
power should rule the military is perhaps shown in the United 
States, where the President is automatically Commander-in-Chief 
with very real functions and powers, and it is perhaps an interesting 
fact that no President, however brilliant his military past, has 
ever appeared in uniform when in office. Another striking case is 
Russia, where the tradition is that the army is always subservient 
to the autocracy, whether Tzar or Communist dictator. Germany 
comes between the two, and certainly for many years the Prussian 
officer corps was dominant and interfered actively in politics, except 
under the iron rule of Bismarck, when they were kept in their 
proper place. In Japan, too, the military have dominated policy and 
even in the last war, when terms of surrender might have been 
arranged earlier, they were forbidden by the military because it 
would have meant loss of face—the result, of course, in the end 
was much worse. In France politics and the military have been 
inextricably mixed, with the result that, as shown before the last 
war, efficiency was lost. Mr Howard’s team of writers is a very able 
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one and the result is most informative and useful, not least his own 
excellent Introduction. 


Warwick the Kingmaker, by Paul Kendall (Allen and Unwin), 
deals with one of the most confusing and difficult periods of our 
history. To Warwick alone the title of ‘Kingmaker’ seems to be 
permanently attached, but in modern language he might equally 
be called Warwick the Doublecrosser, owing to his changes of 
allegiance in order to further his own aims. The publishers’ note 
enquires whether there is any other man in English history so well 
known and yet so little known about, and the object of this book 
is to make Warwick live again as a leading figure in a turbulent age. 
Certainly he was brave and outstanding in many ways, but he could 


hardly be called trustworthy. The author writes: ‘When he sought | 


to retrieve defeat by means of a new idea—thus tapping his creative, 
organizing talent—then he leaped from failure to greater success: 
as he had done after his retirement to Calais in the autumn of °56, 
after the disaster at Ludlow in the autumn of ’59. But upon his 
encountering a crisis which called for plain staunchness of mind or 
required a swift military solution, this man who had originally won 
his way to fame by a sword was at times curiously paralysed by a 
failure of will and imagination or by some arcane suspension of 
vitality; as had happened when he dallied in London in February 
of 61’; and on other occasions such as in the final Battle of Barnet, 
where he was killed. Perhaps the most attractive period of his life 
was when he was Captain of Calais and able to translate his charac- 
ter into action. He got deeply involved in the continual struggle 
between Louis XI and Charles of Burgundy, and in the end paid 
the usual penalty for trying to play for both sides. For students of 
the Wars of the Roses this will be a valuable work in summing up 
available evidence on the period. 


The American Story, by sixty members of the Society of Ameri- 
can Historians (Allen and Unwin), must obviously be an example 
of literary mosaic because sixty different authors can hardly write 
entirely according to one pattern and in the same style. However, 
the final picture in this book is satisfactorily comprehensive. It 
begins with Columbus and ends with the Atom Bomb. There are 
accounts of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
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and other early founders of the Republic, and we are taken through 
the following eras to Theodore and Franklin Roosevelt, Woodrow 


’ Wilson, and the later Presidents, and there are many other eminent 


Gg 





Americans in between. Every phase of life is covered, geographical, 
historical, economic, religious, scientific, and social. We are shown 
how the nation spread from the east coast steadily across the con- 
tinent, and how its southern and western borders were enlarged 
from France, Mexico, and Spain. All sixty writers are distinguished 
in their own spheres of literary work and they manage to fit into 
the general design of the book without undue overlapping. One 
writer asks what are the traits that distinguish American people 
from others of the world. ‘Down to the present time many of our 
basic attitudes toward society and the world around us reflect that 
pioneer background. What are the characteristics that are traceable 
to this unique feature of our inheritance? We are a mobile people, 
constantly on the move, and but lightly bound to home or com- 
munity.” This certainly seems to be a striking characteristic and 
certainly the American people have not stopped still now. The book 
deserves very careful reading. 


The 1957 edition of the International Who’s Who marks its 
coming-of-age. It is issued by Europa Publications, who deserve 
congratulations and thanks for so complete and up-to-date a sum- 
mary of eminent people all over the world. It begins with a descrip- 
tion of twenty-four reigning Royal Families, and it may come as a 
surprise to many that the number is still so large. Then there are 
1,050 double-column pages containing the biographical details of 
those noticed. We begin with the Finnish sculptor Waind Valdemar 
Aaltonen and end with Marshal Michel Rola Zymierski, Polish 
politician. Open the book anywhere and the reader will find a won- 
derful variety of nationalities, as, for instance on one page, Afghan, 
Japanese, Korean, German, British, Chinese, Indian, Jewish, Ameri- 
can, etc. This shows the variety of the work. The whole may be 
called the most useful of reference books, and it grows every year 


in comprehensiveness. It should be sure of a place on the shelves 


of every reference library and newspaper office, besides other 
business people and private individuals who are fortunate enough 
to possess a copy. 


Emergency Powers and the Parliamentary Watchdog: Parliament 
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and the Executive in Great Britain, 1939-1951, by John Eaves, Jr. 
(The Hansard Society), is a very large title for a small book, but it 
is usefully explanatory. Here is the story of the struggle between 
the executive and the legislature or Parliament and bureaucracy 
during the war and the post-war years. To prevent discretionary 
power from becoming arbitrary power even in wartime is the task 
of the constitutional state, and it is often a difficult one. This book 
deals with Parliament’s attempts to guard its independence, the 
much-discussed Regulation 18B, and techniques of parliamentary 
control in wartime. It also deals with emergency powers since 1945, 
when the Opposition contended that the Government was retaining 
emergency powers for the purpose of applying Socialist planning, 
and that led to a keen struggle. There is also an account of the work 
of the Scrutinizing Committee and Prayers as a technique of par- 
liamentary control. The subject is dealt with fully and clearly and 
this book is of value for historians. 


The conjunction of the names of Horace Walpole and Wilmarth 
Sheldon Lewis means a great deal to all students and bibliographers 
interested in the eighteenth century. There has never been a more 
enthusiastic, a more erudite, and a more successful collector of 
Walpoliana than Mr Lewis and, indeed, in his famous library at 
Farmington, U.S.A., he now has the finest Walpole collection that 
has even been in existence since the Strawberry Hill sale in 1842. 
His three Sandars Lectures, delivered at Cambridge last year, have 
now been issued in book-form under the title of Horace Walpole’s 
Library, published by the Cambridge University Press. The first 
lecture deals with the books themselves, and Mr Lewis, as a result 
of many years’ research and deduction, is able to reconstruct a 
picture of the library, not only telling of the books that were there 
but, in a great many cases, telling of the actual shelf in which they 
were placed. The second lecture deals with Walpole’s reading and 
shows where he borrowed from former authors most legitimately, 
and the very wide range of his reading and how it was reflected in 
his letters and works. The third lecture deals with the disposal of 
the library in 1842, one of the most famous sales that has ever taken 
place and also one of the most regrettable. We are told what hap- 
pened at the sale and how the collection got split up and scattered 
all over the world; but such is Mr Lewis’s skill that he can now 
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write that ‘the whereabouts of about 3,300 titles or about half of 
Walpole’s original library are now known,’ a very large percentage 


’ of them in Mr Lewis’s own library, and as that library will even- 


gg a se 


=— 





tually go to Yale University it can be taken for granted that the 
collection will never be split up again. Horace Walpole was a much 
discussed character, abused by many, including Macaulay (not that 
that need worry his admirers much), and extravagantly praised by 
Byron; but whether one admires him or not he was an outstanding 
character of his time, and the many years that Mr Lewis has 
devoted to his collection have been well spent and deserve the 
gratitude of historians. This new volume is an excellent piece of 
book production in paper, type, and collotype illustrations, and it 
deserves an honoured place on the collector’s shelf. 


The Anvil of Civilization, by Leonard Cottrell (Faber and Faber), 
is well sub-titled ‘An Outline of the Birth, Development and Inter- 
relationship of the Ancient Civilizations of Western Asia and the 
Mediterranean, 4000-400 B.c.’ The area concerned stretches roughly 
from Corsica to the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates and from 
the Balkans to the southern frontier of Egypt. Yet within that space 
there was a succession of civilizations: Egyptian, Cretan, Sumerian, 
Hittite, Babylonian, Assyrian, Mycenean, Pheenician, Greek, and 
Roman. The subject is so large that in a moderate-sized book it 
cannot be fully dealt with, and much is what the author calls a 
bird’s-eye view; but this is very successfully and instructively given. 
From that area came most of the origins of our law, arts, and 
political experiments. As Mr Cottrell writes towards the end of the 


' book: ‘We have travelled from 4000 to 480 B.c., watched the earliest 


civilizations develop in the Nile Valley, Mesopotamia, and Crete, 
seen the Myceneans, the earliest Greek-speaking peoples to enter 
Europe, absorbing elements of Cretan culture, replacing the 
Minoans as the dominant maritime power in the Aegean, and then 


| being overwhelmed by new peoples of kindred stock, the ancestors 


of the “classical” Greeks. In Western Asia we have witnessed the 
conflict between the Hittite Empire and Ancient Egypt, and later 
between Egypt and the “sea-peoples.” We have seen the rise of the 
Assyrians, only to be destroyed in their turn by a combination of 
Medes and Babylonians.’ We can only close by saying that the 
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author is an accomplished and excellent guide through these years | traces. 
of early history. _ and sti 
> the scr: 

Dunrobin, Stafford House, Trentham, Lilleshall, Hampden of gree 
House, and Sutton Place—what an outstanding number of famous | tional, 
houses to have been the home of one man, and, indeed, Dunrobin | apprec 
and Sutton Place still are the homes of the Duke of Sutherland, who | journe 
has written his autobiography under the title of Looking Back | of tim 
(Odhams). He was born with a golden spoon in his mouth and has > what I 
had wonderful opportunities of enjoying everything that the world | Schola 


can give. ‘Indefensible privilege,’ no doubt the Socialists will say, | selves 
and become still more socialist! But it is not so much what a man | of M1 
succeeds to as how he uses it, and in addition to various political | illumi 





appointments, the Duke has been at various times President of the | applie 
Playing Fields Association, the Air League, the Navy League, and ) spoke: 
of a County Territorial Army Association. He has also done good 
work for the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Gol 
Children and the Primrose League. He fully realizes his respon- | collec 
sibilities and has tried to live up to them. He has had plenty of | ‘recor 
opportunity for public work as well as for sport, yachting, and | some 
travel in all parts of the world. He writes in a natural and clear style ) of the 
telling of his experiences in life, and, as there are likely to be few | sculp' 
people in the future who will have the same material advantages, } ticula 
the whole book makes an interesting period piece. devel 
strivi 
The enthusiasm for prehistoric drawings—not all of it deserved— | a cu 
that has been growing so astonishingly over the past few years is | lower 
put into proper perspective by Geoffrey Grigson in Painted Caves ‘ he is 
(Phoenix House). The undoubted artistic value of many of the | calls 
paintings has rather led the amateur into hyperbole, even to the } but z 
point of making Neanderthal drawing an ‘art’ period. Mr Grigson | litera 
made an extended exploration of all the caves in France and Spain | of jo 
that have any traces at all of the work of early man. He is a most | thet 
stimulating guide. He describes exactly what he sees, has no pre- \ Mr, 
conceived notions coloured by the wonder that early man could | othe: 
draw at all; he does not get lost in tangles of sexual, propitiatory, ) light 
or hunting magic; and, most important of all, he imposes on the | of b 
reader a sense of the slow evolution into our historical times of | whet 
these scattered people who left such typical and deeply hidden | not. 
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traces. His book is a brilliant personal story, far more provocative 
, and stimulating than a pedantic specialist could ever write. He sees 


years 





| 


> the scraps we have as historical evidence and not as sorry remnants 
mpden | of great art. Where the drawings are crude, ill-defined, and func- 
amous | tional, he says so. Where the artist’s feeling inspired the work he 


nrobin | appreciates without qualification. He fills in the background of his 
i, who | journeys with local detail that impresses the reader with a real sense 
Back | of time. His book comes at a time when an objective estimate of 





nd has > what has led to so much nonsensical conjecture is most necessary. 
world | Scholars on the track of fragmentary history often allow them- 





Il say, | selves to become entangled in absurdities; this can never be said 
a man | of Mr Grigson. His comment is perceptive, his reflections are 
slitical | illuminating, his eye is never clouded by romantic notions, and he 


of the | applies an informed intelligence with wit and refreshing out- 
e, and > spokenness. 





> good 

Ity to Golden Sections, by Michael Ayrton (Methuen), is a stylized 
espon- | collection of essays aimed, as the publisher’s description says, to 
nty of | ‘record the impact upon the author of some splendours of the arts, 
g, and some joys in things seen and friends known, and some evaluation 
ir style ) of the wonder and excitement of experiences gained from painting, 


be few | sculpture, music, literature, travel, and people.’ On his own par- 
ntages, | ticular subject, art, Mr Ayrton has a stimulating range of ideas to 
develop. In many of his other subjects he may strike the reader as 
striving too hard for an essayist’s style through which the bones of 
rved— | a curious dogmatism show. There is too much contrivance that 
ears is } lowers the temperature of the opinions being propagated. Where 
Caves he is uncompromising, as in his discussion of Picasso, whom he 
of the | calls ‘the Master of pastiche,’ he writes like a master, controversial 
to the ) but assured in what he says. It may be that, at a time when the 
irigson | literary art is being used in every possible form, even to the point 
| Spain | of journalese being taken for style or at least idiosyncratic manner, 
a most | the traditional, stately and, in the main, slow-treading sentences that 
10 pre- | Mr Ayrton never breaks away from should be welcomed. On the 
could | other hand serious argument is often more effective if the style is 
‘iatory, ) lighter and ready to laugh. It is fatal for an essayist to run any risk 
on the | of being thought ponderous: for instance, it is not easy to decide 
mes of | whether in the following passage we are meant to be amused: ‘I do 
hidden { not suggest that my speculations have been anything but idle and 
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the conclusion one is tempted to make, that musicians are seventy 
parts as blind as bats, may be an unjust one. They are, however, 
taken as a section of society, very odd in their tastes and the greater 
the composer the more eccentric his appetite if any for the visual 
arts appears to have been.’ 


The development of Chinese archeology enlarges constantly any 
previous conception of China’s early history either by pushing it 
back deeper into time or by extending its physical boundaries. As 
it is, the history of China is a vast subject to be contained in one 
volume for the ordinary reading public. It is the great merit of 
A Short History of the Chinese People, by L. Carrington Goodrich 
(Allen and Unwin), that, although right up to date, its revised 
edition is still kept into very manageable and readable proportions. 
Professor Goodrich is one of the greatest living Western authorities 
on China. To this can probably be attributed his remarkable ease 
of compression or of presenting essentials to make a completely 
understandable whole. It is obvious that in anything so vast as 
Chinese history much compression is necessary but Professor Good- 
rich gives no sense of omission. In fact, it may be pointed out that 
his emphasis on trends and dynasties rather than individuals is the 
only way to treat such long time-spans as make the components of 
the historical vista of China. But he is equally at ease with the 
Chinese philosophies and cultures. There may be large gaps in it 
for the specialist, but for anyone who wants a working knowledge 
of the course of this remarkable people through time it is an 
essential book. 


The beginning of the nineteenth century, indeed up until the 
middle of it, was remarkable for the interest Italy had for romantic 
Englishmen. One or two of our more notorious or famous exiles 
are quickly connected with it, but they were merely the most 
noticeable members of a constantly moving company that toured, 
lived, spoke, sang, and in general went into raptures of various 
kinds over the ruins and records, literary, architectural, and artistic. 
Italy and the English Romantics, by C. P. Brand (C.U.P.), is a 
weighty record of this Italianate fashion. Dr Brand divides his book 
into four main parts: Travel and Language; Literature; the Arts 
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and Landscape; History, Politics, and Religion. He is very illu- 
minating on the results of this two-way exchange; on the effect of 
Italy on English people living or travelling there and on life in this 
country coloured and very much conditioned, at least in certain 
circles, by Italian acquaintanceships and by Italian exiles. It was 
certainly a phenomenal development, though it ought to be pointed 
out that the attraction of Italy had been growing through the 
eighteenth century, possibly at a more aristocratic level, and its 
blooming into what might be termed tourist trade with the Roman- 
tics was possibly less deeply influential than the earlier traffic. 
However, Dr Brand has written an interesting book which, while 
possibly a little solemn, is at least thorough in discovering and 
covering all aspects. 


In the case of Georgina Hogarth and the Dickens Circle, by 
Arthur A. Adrian (Oxford University Press), the interest lies in the 
second part of the title. Georgina would certainly not have been 
worth a biography if it had not been for the Dickens association. 
Her elder sister, Catherine, married Dickens, and she, at the age of 
fifteen, went to live with them and she remained on after Dickens 
and his wife had separated; a decision which caused a good deal 
of comment at the time and less kindly suggestions which were 
certainly not justified. She remained with Dickens for the remainder 
of his life and survived him for forty-two years, during the earlier 
ones of which she shared a house with his daughter Mary (‘Mamie’). 
The two together collected and brought out three volumes of 
Dickens’s letters edited by themselves—if edited is really the correct 
word. In their determination that nothing should be shown deroga- 
tory to Dickens they inked out many sentences and actually cut 
out others. Luckily, by means of infra-rays, it has been possible to 
make out the blotted sentences. Indeed, they did not hesitate even 
to improve the English in places—a procedure which would be 
anathema to present-day historians. Dickens complained that there 
could be few fathers of more children who had less power to do 
anything for themselves, and apart from Henry they were a very 
ineffective lot, and the sons were in an almost chronic state of debt. 
Georgina was invaluable to Dickens and managed his house and 
family with great efficiency and thus relieved him of many worries. 
The forty-two years she lived after his death were largely given to 
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efforts to counteract and deny any statements that got published 
unfavourable to Dickens. Her devotion to him and to his memo 

was unflagging. Professor Adrian has dealt with the subject in a} 
comprehensive and exceedingly scholarly way which might perhaps 
be more suitable for a more important subject. However, the book 
is well worth reading. 


: 
' 
; 


‘Now God help thee, poor monkey’—Lady Macduff’s words to 
her son which give this fascinating book (Poor Monkey. The Child 
in Literature, by Peter Coveney (Rockliff)) its title—could have 
been addressed to many of the children in the literature of the 
century-and-a-half, the period here discussed. The author deals n 
with the classics written for the edification or delight of childr 
but with the poetry and fiction that places a child in the centre: 

a symbol of innocence ‘trailing clouds of glory’ and half-remember. 

ing Paradise, as in Blake and Wordsworth, as a victim of adult 
cruelty, or as a vehicle of escape. A few of the so-called ‘nursery 

classics fit into this pattern. 

Mr Coveney’s book could be read as an indictment of huma 
evil converging on the child. Dickens used the small David Copper 
field to convey his own unforgotten, unforgiven misery, and hi 
preoccupation with that misery produced the morbidity of Paul 
Dombey and Little Nell. Samuel Butler was even more directl 
autobiographical in his Ernest Pontifex. 

The child may also be a vehicle of escape for genius that refuses 
the full responsibility of adult life in the world. This fault the 
author lays to the charge of Lewis Carroll, and still more gravely 
to that of J. M. Barrie, whose Peter Pan is the type of deliberate 
almost frenzied childishness. Mark Twain too made his escape an 
revolt through Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 

Mr Coveney writes as a disciple of Freud and his analyses and 
revelations are, in the main, true, though unpleasant. But does he— 
did he ever—really enjoy any of the books he analysed? Has he 
never laughed over Huckleberry Finn? There is wit in his book, 
but little humour or appreciation of humour, and little zest—a@ 
quality essential for reading as for writing. 

The study is of value, though it should be balanced by a re 
reading of the great Victorian books for children. 














